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FENCING. 


a five o’clock on the following Tuesday afternoon, a 

hansom-cab drove rapidly up that Manchester thoroughfare 
known as Oxford Street, and the address given by the man who 
took it had been, “ Fifty-seven, Woodford Street.” 

As they spun rapidly along, he looked out, wondering on which side 
of Oxford Street Woodford Street might lie; how far from town, 
and if it would turn out to be a very poor little street indeed. He 
remembered Helena’s look of embarrassment, as she said the house 
was small and uncomfortable. They drove on; the cab passed the 
Owen’s College, passed the “Church of the Holy Name,” passed some 
other buildings, and at last turned off to the right. 

Sebastian shook his head. “Not the best side. Poor little 
Helena!” Why did he always think of her as “little Helena,” she 
who was taller than most women, and whose disdainful head, set upon 
her long white neck, had been wont to look over the heads of a good 
many even of the men of Thanshope? Three whole days had passed 
since he had met her in the Royal Institution—three whole days, and 
part of a fourth, because she had told him not to come on Sunday. 

“Why wouldn’t she let me come on Sunday ?” he had asked himself 
many times, and had assigned all kinds of imaginary reasons for the 
prohibition. The latest was, “Perhaps other people, or another 
person, may be allowed to come on Sunday. I shall make her tell 
me—if I can. I wonder if I can call one of those old flashing smiles 
to her face—one of those looks, which ran over it, and made it more 
beautiful still, if that could be ?” 

Lost in profound conjecture upon this subject, he forgot to look 


where they were going, until the cab had traversed several smallish 
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streets, and at last pulled up suddenly before one of a row of 
moderately sized houses—houses of the kind which would be called 
“respectable.” It was not a glaring new street: it was neatly kept, 
and as he jumped out of ,the hansom and looked up it and down it, 
he did not see a single barrel-organ—not even a perambulator. 

Neither of these things did he behold; but he saw Helena Spenceley 
herself, just coming up to the gate, walking rather wearily, and 
looking tired, as she pushed it open. 

“She has been walking and I have been driving,” he thought, with a 
strange sensation of guiltiness, as he dismissed the man and joined her. 

“You see, I have kept my word,” he observed. “I have come soon, 
and I have not come on Sunday.” 

“T am glad to see you,” said Helena, sedately. 

They were airing themselves all this time on the top of the door- 
steps, Mrs. Spenceley’s domestic, or domestics, not seeming to be in 
any violent hurry to open the front door; but as Sebastian was about 
to make some further observation, it was suddenly flung (as much as 
such a modestly proportioned door could be flung) wide open, by a 
young man whose appearance seemed to indicate that he belonged to 
some one of the numerous tribes of clerks. 

When he saw them he recoiled a step or two, and Sebastian, to his 
great amusement, saw that he was honoured by the surprised young 
gentleman with a scowl of peculiar malevolence. Clearing his brow, after 
a moment, of this unbecoming expression, he addressed himself to Helena. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Spenceley. I hope I see you well.” 

“Very well, thank you. Will you allow me to pass ?” 

“You see I am somewhat earlier to-day; in fact, two hours earlier 
than usual. I was, if I must tell the truth, on my way to meet you,” 
with great emphasis upon the personal pronoun, and a languishing 
but fascinating smile. 

“To meet me?” repeated Helena, with equal emphasis. “Pray, on 
what errand, Mr. Jenkins ?” 

“T thought, as the evening was so beautiful, you might possibly 
not be indiposed for a—a—little walk, after tea, of course; and if so, 
| 

“T am obliged, but I am engaged this evening, and I never take 
walks after tea,” said Helena, with crushing coldness. “If you will 
kindly allow us to pass——” 

Mr. Jenkins, plunging his hand into his breast, flattened himself 
against the wall, and resumed the Giaour-like scowl, .as Sebastian 
followed Helena. She opened the door of a back room, and invited 
him in. 

“T am afraid you will find it rather hot,” said she; “these little 
houses are so thin, you know. They let the heat in, and then it 
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never seems to get out again, somehow. Take that chair,” and she 
seated herself languidly upon another. “It is our only sitting-room,” 
she added, drawing off her gloves, and speaking deliberately, as she 
looked fixedly at Sebastian, to see how he would take her announcement. 
“Tt is dining- and drawing-room, morning-room, boudoir, and library. 
At Castle Hill we had them separately, but here mamma lets the rest 
of her rooms to lodgers. Mr. Jenkins, who wanted me to go for a walk 
with him, was one of them.” 

“T see,” said Sebastian, tranquilly. “TI also saw that I did not rise 
in his esteem from the fact that I deprived him of his walk.” 

“Mr. Mallory!” exclaimed Helena, indignantly, as she lost the 
languid look and suddenly sat upright, “do you insult me by supposing 
that I ever take my walks abroad with that horrid, presuming little 
man? But why should you not suppose so?” she added with a little 
laugh. 

“T supposed nothing,” said Sebastian. “I only saw that he looked 
very much disappointed, and I could quite sympathise with him.” 

Here he ventured to look at Helena with some meaning in his 
glance, but was met by a direct gaze of what seemed to him cheerful, 
blank indifference—a gaze which chilled him; for Helena’s looks and 
glances had suddenly risen to a place of high importance in his 
mind. ‘Their interview on Friday, especially the first few minutes of 
it, haunted him. He could not forget her agitation, nor how she 
had turned, first pale, and then red as a rose, on meeting him. He 
had wondered, and had determined to find out, what the agitation 
meant. He had thought it would be quite easy. The Helena whom 
he had known in former days had not been adroit in concealing her 
feelings, but before the present young lady he was obliged to own 
himself baffled. Her appearance, attitude, expression, were languid 
and weary; she looked worn, and not very happy, but her manner 
was composed, and a little hard in its ostentatious cheerfulness. He 
could not tell what was real and what assumed, and the desire to find 
out, to break down the reserve, to conquer, in short, his besetting 
foible, grew very strong indeed. 

“Can you drink tea at five o'clock?” pursued Helena. “We 
have ours at five. Teaching makes me thirsty, and mamma likes 
her tea at five. Remember, there is no dinner to follow after.” 

“If you invite me to tea, I am sure I shall be delighted to stay.” 

“Then you are invited. Now I must go and take off my things. 
I will try to find mamma. You will excuse our leaving you alone for 
a short time.” 

“Pray don’t mention it,” said Sebastian, and Helena left the room. 
It was not a lofty room; the doorway was decidedly low, and he 
thought she would have to stoop to pass under it. 
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When he was left alone he glanced round the room. It was rather 
small, and was over-filled with furniture. Books were scattered about, 
and in the most shady corner of the room there was a vase containing 
a carefully preserved nosegay, such as might be bought for a trifle 
at any greengrocer’s shop in the neighbourhood. Everything was 
exquisitely neat and orderly, and in little touches here and there he 
fancied he recognised Helena’s hand, despite the plainness, and in 
some respects even poorness, of the furniture. On the mantelpiece 
he detected two little vases of Sevres—relics of former splendour, no 
doubt. There was no piano, he noticed that. Perhaps because it 
would have filled up the room too much, or perhaps because pianos 
were rather expensive things to buy or hire. Yet Helena used to 
sing, and had a very fresh, sweet voice. How well he remembered 
her on that evening when he had first seen her—in her beauty and 
splendour, in her costly dress and sparkling necklace and rings. She 
had sung, ‘ Since first I saw your face.’ 

That seemed a very long time ago! 

He hoped it would not be long before Helena came down again. 
He hoped Mrs. Spenceley would not sit with them all the evening, 
and he hoped they would not expect him to go away very early. 

Presently the door was opened, and, not Helena, but her mother 
came in. Sebastian was as much struck with the change in her as 
he had been shocked with that in Helena, but in a different way. 
Mrs. Spenceley looked better, happier, younger, and more contented, 
than she had done since her husband had made his fortune eighteen 
years ago. Andshe looked so because she was so. She did not mind 
the narrow means, the small house, the two servant girls, and the 
constant necessity for her presence in the kitchen. All that was as 
the breath of life to her, and she thoroughly enjoyed it. Sebastian, 
with a sigh of relief, felt that here no condolences were needed, no 
delicate skirting of dangerous ground. He might look cheerful, and 
ask Mrs. Spenceley with confidence and success how she was. The 
nature of her answer was visibly written upon her face beforehand. 

“ Well, Mr. Mallory, this is a pleasure! I could scarcely believe 
it when Helena said she had met you, and you were coming to see us. 
I said, ‘Eh, he'll never come, not he!’ But she saidshe thought 
you would; and she’s right, it seems.” 

“She certainly is. I am very glad to see you looking so well, 
Mrs. Spenceley.” 

“Qh, thank you,” said Mrs. Spenceley, lightly flinging a purple 
satin cap-string over her shoulder. “I’ve nothing to complain of, 
thank God! I’ve got on much better than I'd any reason to expect, 
and I’m thankful for it. It’s hard work sometimes, but I’ve a 
broad back.” 
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Which she certainly had. 

‘That is very fortunate,” he said, with becoming solemnity. 

“Yes; I’ve four gentlemen. You'd wonder where we find room 
to put them all, but the house is more capacious” (Sebastian con- 
jectured that she meant spacious) “than it looks, and we've room 
for them all. Very nice gentlemen they are too; all in business 
in Manchester, you know. They’re quiet and well-behaved, and 
they pay up regularly ; and,” she added, dropping her voice, “ none 
of your stand-off gents. They are all disposed to be most friendly, 
all except Mr. Harrison, and he’s engaged to his cousin, who lives 
in Northumberland. He hears from her regularly twice a week.” 

“Yes,” said Sebastian, with an air of the deepest interest—the 
air of one thirsting for more information. 

“But all the others—Mr. Finlay, and Mr. Smithson, and Mr. 
Jenkins—are most friendly, and quite gentlemen, every one of them. 
Indeed Mr. Jenkins,” she dropped her voice again, “is very much 
interested in Helena.” 

“Is he?” said Sebastian, still with unfeigned interest. 

“Yes, he is. He’s getting on, too. And a perfect gentleman— 
on Sundays” —Sebastian leaned eagerly forward—“ on Sundays they 
often go out into the country for the day, or sometimes even for 
the week-end ; but Mr. Jenkins, never,” said Mrs. Spenceley, em- 
phatically ; “Mr. Jenkins dines with us.” 

“ Poor Helena!” thought Sebastian, while he said, “ Oh, indeed !” 

“Helena said I oughtn’t to have entered into such an arrange- 
ment; but I think she’s mistaken, and I think she'll come to see her 
mistake in time.” 

“ Miss Spenceley does not feel so much interest in Mr. Jenkins, 
perhaps, as he feels in her !” 

“That I can’t say; but if she does, she conceals it, which is but 
natural after all.” 

‘Quite natural in such a case,” assented Sebastian. 

“Here’s the tea-things,” continued Mrs. Spenceley, cheerfully, 
producing a bunch of keys, and going to a cupboard, whence she 
drew forth, to speak metaphorically, flagons wherewith to stay her 
guest, and apples for his comfort—in the dry language of reality, 
a jar of apple-jelly, and a glass dish containing conserves of a deeper, 
more sanguinary hue. 

While Mrs. Spenceley was half-buried in the depths of the cup- 
board, Helena came into the room again. She had changed her 
dress, and attired herself in another relic of splendour, a black silk 
dress, rich and handsome, if somewhat old-fashioned ; and she had 
tied an orange-coloured ribbon round her neck, and put on a little 
lace frill, and Sebastian felt that she looked lovely, and began to 
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hate those three gentleman who were disposed to be so very friendly, 
with a deadly hatred. Her eyes fell upon the figure of her mother, 
half in and half out of the cupboard. It was a very funny sight, 
and when she turned to Sebastian there was a broad smile of amuse- 
ment upon her face. It looked as if it was the first that had been 
there for a very long time, and Sebastian felt it only right to smile 
as genially in return. 

Mrs. Spenceley, emerging from the cupboard, summoned them 
to the table; Sebastian felt as if it were a dream, as he handed 
Helena her chair, and took his place opposite her. No surroundings, 
however poor, could take away from the queenly beauty of her face 
and figure. She was indeed more queenly than she ever had been 
before, he thought, as he watched her across that simple board. 
The meal was soon over, and then Mrs. Spenceley, rising, said : 

“Mr. Mallory, you must excuse me if I leave you. I must first 
go and see about Their teas, and then I’ve promised to go and 
sit with Mrs. Woodford, next door but one. She’s a great friend 
of mine. Her husband’s father built most of the houses in this 
street, and was a rich man, but he never could keep anything, never! 
and now she pays a rent for the very house her father-in-law built. 
This world’s full of ups and downs.” 

“Tt is indeed. Then I shall not see you again this evening ?” 

“Well, no. We shall most likely have a little supper together, 
and so I shall leave Helena and you to have a little chat. But I 
shall hope to see you again soon, Mr. Mallory, if you don’t mind 
coming all this way out of town.” 

He hastened to assure her that he thought it a very nice drive, 
and not at all far; and Mrs. Spenceley, disturbed by the sound 
of a ring at the bell, said : 

“There’s Mr. Finlay! I must go. Good evening, Mr. Mallory.” 

She was gone, and they were alone. Helena had taken her work- 
basket to a little table near the window, and had begun to embroider 
a little strip of muslin. Sebastian thought the sofa, which was 
just on the other side of the little table, offered a suitable place 
for the purposes of confidential conversation, and he went and sat 
down upon it. 

“Ts there no one in Thanshope about whom you wish to inquire, 
Miss Spenceley ?” he began. 

“ T—oh, how rude of me! I have never asked after Mrs. Mallory. 
How is she ?” 

“She is very well, thank you.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” said Helena, calmly ; and Sebastian felt 
rather uncomfortable, for Mrs. Mallory had not displayed any interest 
in the Spenceley family since their downfall. 
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“Do you see much of the Thanshope people?” continued Helena, 
in the same calmly indifferent tone; not a resentful tone, but a 
politely conventional one, which was much more disagreeable to 
Sebastian than a resentful one would have been. It implied that 
Thanshope and all that therein lived had become a name, a memory, 
a thing of the past to her. “Do you visit much?” she added; “go 
to many parties ?” 

“N—no. Iam very busy. Iam busy all day, and I don’t care 
much for the Thanshope people. All my near friends, those in 
whom I took an interest, I have lost.” 

“ How very distressing! How has that come to pass ?” 

“Hugo von Birkenau has gone to Germany. He is studying 
music, and intends to make a profession of it. He has begun to give 
lessons already.” 

“Hugo give lessons!” cried Helena, looking up surprised. 

“Yes, I will tell you all about it another time. I see you don’t 
half believe it. But it is true. We have not quarrelled, I am glad 
to say ; but he has gone. He has begun life for himself, and hence- 
forth our paths are divided. There was another. You did not 
know him. I could scarcely call him one of my friends, but I miss 
him. He is one interest less. There was Mr. Blisset; he is dead. 
There was you—at least I hope so.” 

“T don’t think we ever were really friends. I did not like your 
opinions.” 

“ But not enemies ?” 

“Well, perhaps not exactly; at least, not at last,” said Helena, 
with a sudden change in her voice. ‘“ But,” she repeated, “I did not 
like your opinions. You shut me—I mean, you denied to women 
the right to participate in those larger questions which I hold they 
ought to be interested in as well as men, for the sake both of men 
and of themselves; and I never would give in to that as long as 
I live.” 

She did not speak vehemently, but with a decision and calmness 
unlike her old agitation of manner. 

“TJ wonder how I shall ever make you understand my real views 
on that subject,” he said despairingly. 

“You said you had no views on the question. Perhaps, if you 
had ever tried to find out whether I had any understanding, you 
might have succeeded in discovering a tiny scrap, somewhere very 
low down. But never mind, it is of no consequence now. I can 
never help forward the questions I take an interest in, as I once 
hoped to do; so you need not be afraid of my going astray. I have 
lost the power.” 

“Miss Spenceley: . 
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“T think you have forgotten one of your friends,” suggested Helena, 
with a change in her voice, which she could not quite conceal. 

“Have I? Which?” he asked very meekly. 

*‘ Miss Adrienne Blisset.” 

“ Ah, yes! I actually had forgotten her. I never see her now, 
either.” 


“Does she no longer live in Thanshope?” asked Helena, bending 
over her work. 

“She still has Stonegate, but she is scarcely ever there. I think 
she has taken a dislike to the place. And when she is there, I do not 
see her. As you say, she is lost to me too, for we once were friends.” 

Sebastian’s voice did not change. It was quite steady and composed. 
Helena still seemed interested in her work, as she said : 

“T should think that must be the greatest loss of all to you.” 

“In some respects it is. At first, it was a great loss. Now I feel 
it less. For two years I have been learning to live alone. Smile 
scornfully to yourself if you like! You may not believe me, but it 
is true, all the same.” 

“Oh, I can believe that you found it hard to lose Miss Blisset’s 
society. She was no ordinary young lady. If she had once been 
your friend, it must have been difficult to resign her. And people 
spoke of something more than friendship. I heard, often, that you 
and she were engaged.” 

“Did you? I, too, have heard something of the same kind; but 
there was no truth in the report. We were never engaged.” 

“Ah! people will talk, you see !” 

“Naturally, but I don’t think they talk so much anywhere as in 
Thanshope.” 

“Perhaps they haven’t so much cause.” 

“That is rather too bad.” 

“You mean that people are not often so rude to you. I can quite 
fancy so.” 

“You will agree with me that I have lost all my friends.” 

“You do not seem broken-hearted,” said Helena. “ You look well 
and cheerful.” She raised her eyes, and surveyed his face, straightly 
and composedly. Sebastian wished the look had not been so entirely 
self-possessed. 

“T lead too busy a life to be broken-hearted,” he replied. “ Pray 
don’t suppose that I spend my time in thinking how lonely I am.” 

“T never supposed anything of the kind.” 

“Tt is simply that I once had friends, and circumstances removed 
them, and I have not been able to fill up their places. Ihave worked 


hard—really hard, and I think I have learnt some good lessons in 
these sad years.” 
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“ Yes,” said Helena, looking up, with the old eager interest in her 
eyes, the old brightness upon her face. ‘You must indeed have 
learned some lessons. My greatest trouble in leaving Thanshope was 
that I lost sight of all my friends that I had made during the distress. 
I have had no interest like that since then. You have. And you 
have had other interests too. I saw that they had asked you to be 
the Radical candidate, when Mr. Lippincott resigned. There is a 
prospect before you! Have you given your answer yet ?” 

“My answer is due to-morrow. And upon my honour, I don’t 
know what it is going to be. What would you advise ?” 

“Mr. Mallory !” 

“Yes ?” 

“ Why will you persist in saying such things? Do you think it is 
amusing ?” 

“According to you, I must have the most wonderful faculty of 
amusement that any man ever possessed. Please, do I think what 
amusing ?” 

“Do you think it amusing to ask questions of that kind ?—to 
solemnly ask advice when you don’t want it? ‘To consult a woman, 
and a young woman, upon an important step in life? We don’t 
understand these things—at least you say so, and I choose to take 
you at your word, so far as you are concerned. I do not choose 
to be treated as you once treated me, when I was in earnest, and 
then be appealed to, for an opinion. I have no opinion on the 
question.” 

“T wish I had never opened my lips upon that question. You 
have never forgiven me, and you never will,” said he, in a deep tone 
of mortification. “I too was in earnest when I asked you to-night 
what you advised. I have been vacillating, and considering and 
wondering what was best, like-——” 

“ Like a woman.” 


“ Like a lonely man who has no counsellor to whom to apply.” 
“How pathetic !” 


“Will you really not give me one word of advice? Would you 
accept or not ?” 

“You do not want my advice. You—it is absurd! You have lots 
of men to advise you. What can you want my advice for ?” 

She spoke impatiently. Stung by her tone, words, and manner, he 
leaned suddenly forward, saying : 

“T do want your advice, Helena. I acted like a consequential fool 
towards you at one time. When your troubles overtook you, I was 
made thoroughly ashamed of myself. You behaved like a heroine. 
Tell me, should I accept or refuse ? Give me your opinion, and, by 
heaven, I will abide by it! I can trust you.” 
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“Then accept! With your abilities and your responsibilities, you 
have no right to refuse.” 

“T shall accept,” was all he said, and there was silence for a time. 

Helena went on working, with how great, how immense an effort, 
he could not know. He sat and meditated on what he had done, on 
the fact that he had submitted his conscience to the guidance of a 
girl’s voice, and that since that voice had spoken, every hesitation, 
every doubt had vanished. Not a difficulty remained. 

“You will be almost certainly elected,” said Helena after a pause. 
“Then your life will be busier than ever. How will you manage ?” 

“ That is a problem which is even now troubling me. I must have 
some help. I do not know where to turn for it. I am overwhelmed 
with business, really.” 

“Are you? I wonder at you wasting your precious hours here,” said 
Helena, and the moment after she had said it her face became crimson. 

“ You think the time wasted, and you wonder that I should waste 
it here ?” said Sebastian, and looked at her steadily. 

Helena did, at this point, show a return of her former sensibility. 
The flush remained high in her cheeks. Her eyes fell, and her hand 
trembled as she resumed her work. Sebastian was much too good a 
tactician to lessen the value of the sign he had wrung from her, by 
coming to her assistance with any casual remark. He remained per- 
fectly silent, till Helena, apparently finding the situation disturbing, 
started up, exclaiming impatiently : 

“ How hot it is! Oh, howhot! My needle gets sticky, and I can’t 
work with a sticky needle. . . . When you are elected—and you are 
sure to be elected—you will, as you say, be very busy; but what an 
interesting kind of business! I shall often think——” 

She stopped suddenly. 

“ Never mind my life,” said he, beginning to see where the power on 
his side, and the weakness on hers, really lay. “Tell me something 
about your own.” 

“ About mine—my life!” said Helena, with a little laugh. “That 
would indeed be an exciting history—too much for your nerves 
altogether, I fear.” 

“Tell me, or I shall not know how to think of you. Itisso annoying 
not to know the tenor of the life led by some person in whom one 
takes an interest. What is the name of the parents of your pupils?” 

“Their name is Galloway.” 

“What sort of people are they ?” 

“They are rich people.” 

“That is nothing to the point.” 

“They are people with fads, and yet they are very kind to me. I 
teach their children—as much as they will allow me, that is. They 
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believe in letting the children grow up happy, and never punishing 
them, which means ” Helena smiled. 

“Which means that every one else, and you particularly, are to grow 
up unhappy, and live in astate of eternal punishment,” said Sebastian, 
resentfully ; “disgusting people !” 

“They are not disgusting, and they have a right to bring up their 
children as they think best.” 

Sebastian found that Helena would not complain. She evidently 
accepted the inevitable resolutely. She had become very reasonable 
and sensible. He wished she had been less so. 

“ Mrs. Spenceley looks well and cheerful,” said he at last. “That 
must be a comfort to you.” 

“Poor mamma! Yes, it is,” said Helena, with sudden tenderness. 
“ What a great deal she has had to go through, and how brave, and 
cheerful, and uncomplaining she is! She makes me feel ashamed of 
myself, and yet I cannot see things in the light in which she sees 
them.” 

“Mr. Jenkins, for instance, on Sundays.” 

“Qh!” exclaimed Helena, and then, after a pause, “No; mamma 
and I differ very much on the subject of Mr. Jenkins.” 

“You see, I know why I may not come on Sunday,” said he, rising. 

“Do you? I thought you would not enjoy Mr. Jenkins’s society, but 
now, if you like, you may come on Sunday and have the pleasure of 
meeting him. We are glad to see our friends, if they care to visit us.” 

“Our friends!” It was the turn of the eminently reasonable Mr. 
Mallory to feel most unreasonably annoyed at being classed, along 
with Mr. Jenkins, as “our friends.” Helena had succeeded in turning 
the tables very completely upon him. It was useless to try not to feel 
mortified and snubbed. He felt both ; and Helena stood, the picture 
of unconscious innocence, waiting for him to finish his good-bye. 

“You have changed, Miss Spenceley,” said he. ‘ You have deve- 
loped the power of being very ——” 

“ Rude and unkind ?” suggested Helena. “Perhaps adversity has 
soured my temper. It has that effect upon many natures, and I never 
was one who could endure thwarting, as you may remember.” 

“May I be allowed to come again ?” he asked, almost humbly. 

“We shall be happy to see you, whenever your other engagements 
allow you to call,” said Helena, quite coolly and distantly. The answer 
chilled him and stung him, and yet he asked himself, what more would 
he have had her say ? 

“You say you are so very busy,” she continued remorselessly, “and 
if you accept this invitation to stand, and if Mr. Lippincott resigns, 
which I suppose he really intends to do now, and the election comes 
on, your time will indeed be fully occupied.” - 
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“ But I am not forbidden to come, when I have time ?” 

“Forbidden! Oh no! AsI said, we are always glad to see our 
friends.” 

“Good-bye,” said he. “Remember you are answerable for the 
step I am going to take.” 

“You say so, but I wonder how it would have been if we had 
never met,” said Helena, carelessly. They shook hands, and Sebastian 
was gone, with the words still echoing after him: “I wonder how 
it would have been, if we had never met !” 

“How indeed?” he muttered to himself. “And how is it to be 
now that we have met? I don’t know how it will end, but you 
shall look at me differently from that, Helena, or——” 


Cuapter ITI. 
IN THE RAIN. 


Ir was more than three weeks later. The month of August had 
almost come to its close. The scene was again the bright and 
cheerful city of Manchester, on one of its typical days. August 
was going out, as she often does in Lancashire, with a sullen, stream- 
ing rain, which poured on, relentlessly and unceasingly. Helena 
Spenceley had been struggling all the morning with her pupils, who 
had turned refractory, and, unable because of the rain to go out, had 
vented their youthful spirits ina series of experiments upon Miss 
Spenceley’s endurance. They were not bad children; indeed they 
had in them “the makings” of very good children, and were, as their 
governess had informed Sebastian, as good as their parents would 
allow them to be. They had been allowed to find out that every one 
and everything in the establishment was to yield to their comfort 
and convenience. They knew their power, and used it. 

The morning’s lessons were over. Usually, at twelve o’clock, 
Helena took her pupils for a walk, but to-day that was impossible, so 
they remained indoors, and she was understood to be amusing them. 
It was a dreary kind of amusement. She had been feeling weary and 
exhausted all the morning, and now, the close room, the shouting 
children rushing wildly about, almost overpowered her. She felt 
herself growing each moment more numb and stupid. At last the 
bell rang for Mrs. Galloway’s lunch, and the dinner of Helena and 
the children. Pell-mell they rushed in, and forgot for a time, in the 
pleasures of the table, their quarrels and disputes, relating chiefly to 
the possession of certain precious objects and fetishes, over which they 
wrangled with ever fresh acrimony and avidity. 

The meal was over, and Helena returned to the schoolroom. The 
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children were to remain downstairs for an hour with their mother. 
Helena took a chair to the window, and, resting her chin upon her 
hand, looked drearily out upon the streaming rain, the dripping trees, 
and the misty outlines of other houses in the park. Idle tears filled 
her eyes, and a lump rose in her throat. She choked both back, and 
smiled drily and drearily to herself. 

“ What a fool I was,” she thought, “to expect him again! It was 
a passing fancy. He is naturally polite—that means, a little deceitful 
—and he could not have said anything rough or rude, if he had 
tried. But he will never come again. It is not likely. I was most 
foolish to be so glad to see him. I might have known it would bring 
me nothing but pain and sorrow. I wish we had not met again, and 
then, if I had not had the pleasure I should not have had the pain 
either. I had almost given over thinking of him, and now I have 
nothing else to think of, and he has everything else. Why did he 
come and spend that one evening, and brighten everything, and take 
me into another world, and force me to like him? Why did he ask 
my advice—as if he wanted it? It was too bad, and I was a fool. 
But I always was that. He is not shallow—no, it is not that. It is 
simply that his life is a full one, and mine is an empty one, and 
that what to him is a chance meeting—a passing act of politeness, is 
to me a great event—a thing to think about. I wish I had a great 
deal to do—a work, a regular career. Soon, if these miserable, rest- 
less feelings do not leave me, I must bestir myself, and find something 
more absorbing than this teaching. I have been more dissatisfied 
ever since I knew that he had the prospect of making himself a name 
and an influence. And I will do something, too. There must be 
things to be done ; there must be some way of curing this sentimental 
folly—some way of working it out, till nothing is left of it. I will 
find a way, or I will die.” 

She started as the door opened, and Mrs. Galloway, the mother of 
her pupils, entered. 

“ Are you sitting moping, Miss Spenceley? You should never 
mope,” said she ; “it is a very bad habit, and leads to all kinds of 
follies.” 

“ Does it?” said Helena. 

“ Yes, indeed,” replied Mrs. Galloway, who did not look as if she 
moped much herself. 

She did not either speak or look unkindly ; she was only devoid 
of tact and judgment. She held three books in her hands, and as she 
spoke she advanced to the window and looked out. 

“T am afraid it is not going to clear up,” she began, looking first 
at the rain, and then at the books. 

Helena also expressed the same opinion. 
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“T am rather in a dilemma,” continued Mrs. Galloway. 

“ Can I be of any help to you?” 

“T was on my way to ask you to do something for me; but I had 
no idea how very wet it was, and I do not think it fit for you to go.” 

“Was it to go out?” asked Helena, wondering whether it would 
not be pleasanter to brave the elements than to return to her task 
of teaching the little Galloways that day. 

“The fact is, Mr. Galloway forgot to take the books to Mudie’s this 
morning, and we had arranged to have some reading aloud to-night, 
rg 

“T will go and change them for you with pleasure,” said Helena, 
almost with animation ; “ only the children F 

“Tt will do the children no harm to miss their lessons this after- 
noon; in the depressed state of the barometer, it is cruelty to make 
them study. But it is such a da 4 

“Oh, I don’t mind. It will do me no harm; I don’t take cold 
easily, and I can take an omnibus from Oxford Street, you know.” 

“ Really, since you don’t seem to mind, I think——” 

“T will get ready now,” said Helena. 

“T can lend you a waterproof,” suggested Mrs. Galloway, to whom 
it did not seem to occur that a cab would be the most effectual kind 
of waterproof. 

“T have one, thank you; Iam ready now. I will put the books 
in this strap. Have you put a list with them ?” 

“The list is quite ready. Then you will bring the books back 
here?” 

“ Yes,” said Helena, cheerfully, so pleased at the prospect of escaping 
the afternoon’s lessons that she would willingly have gone if, in 
addition to the rain, it had blown a hurricane. 

Mrs. Galloway followed her to the hall-door, uttering deprecating 
observations, and Helena, unfurling her umbrella, stepped out into 
the rain. 

After a short walk through the damp soaking avenues of the park, 
she at last emerged in Oxford Street, and stood waiting in the wet 
until an omnibus came by. It was nearly full, but Helena managed 
to squeeze herself in between two stout “Turkish merchants,” and 
opposite a fat old woman with a bundle. Who does not know and 
> the classic atmosphere of a crowded omnibus on a wet, close 

y 

The omnibus took her to Market Street, from whence she took 
another walk into Cross Street, and turned into the narrow lane, 
sacred to Mr. Mudie’s library, and fancy shops. Her enthusiasm 
was beginning to glow less brightly. She felt very wet, very 
draggled, and very tired—exceedingly tired. She went into the 
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library, and found herself alone there. The young man who came 
forward to serve her looked almost compassionately at her, and 
remarked what very bad weather it was. Helena languidly agreed with 
him, and presented her list. He gave her two heavy massive volumes 
of travels, and she took them. They would not go into the little strap 
which had held the three-volume novel, and Helena was in that mood 
in which a trifling inconvenience makes one feel that it would be best 
to put an end to one’s existence at once. 

“Suppose you were to take only one volume,” suggested the young 
man. 

“No, I'll have both,” said Helena, stoically, manfully seizing them, 
and going on her way. 

As she left the library’some one almost knocked up against her, 
some one who was going, like herself, towards St. Ann’s Square. 

“Beg your pardon. Oh, Helena—Miss Spenceley! What, in the 
name of all that is damp, brings you here on such a day ?” asked 
Sebastian, stopping suddenly and looking at her. 

To meet him thus, after her recent reflections, came upon 
Helena with almost a shock; but she mastered herself quickly, and 
said : 

“T have only been to the library.” 

“ Only been to the library! Suppose you give me those books. I 
have tried to call at your,house again,” he added, “but I have been 
so awfully busy. You would see all about my acceptance and Mr. 
Lippincott’s resignation in the papers.” 

“Yes ; I did not expect you to call again,” said Helena, distantly. 

“Did you not! You speak as if you were offended. What have 
I done?” 

By this time they were in the square, near the cabstand, and it was 
high time to decide whether they were going im the same direction or 
not. 

“Where are you going?” asked Sebastian. 

“To the omnibus office, till a Victoria Park omnibus comes, 
and then to Mrs. Galloway’s with the books. Where are you 
going ?” 

“Tam going to see the pictures again,” said Sebastian. “Don’t 
you think you had better come and see them too?” 

“T! Oh, I am afraidI have not time,” said Helena, taken aback 
by the proposal. “It is nearly four o'clock, and the books——” 

“Qh, never mind the books. I am sure you want to see the 
pictures; and you must explain to me what I have done to offend 
you, and we can’t do that under an umbrella in the street.” 

He signed to an observant cabby, who drove up, and Sebastian 
politely handed Helena into the vehicle. She did not know why she 
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got into the cab, unless it was because Sebastian looked as if he were 
quite determined that she should do so, and she did not feel able to 
resist. 

“ Royal Institution,” said he, and followed her. They drove rapidly 
away. 

“T ought not to have come; it is very absurd,” said Helena, 
uncomfortably. 

“T am quite sure you ought,” he said decidedly. 

He saw that Helena’s manner was changed. From her gravity and 
almost monosyllabic answers to his remarks he concluded that she 
was, for some reason, offended with him. He did not know that 
three weeks’ absence and silence had done more to favour his cause 
than three months’ assiduous courtship would have done. 

“Here we are! Now for the pictures!” he observed, as they 
stopped before the Royal Institution. 

Helena laughed nervously, and did not know why she laughed. 
They stopped to leave their umbrellas with the porter, and she found 
Sebastian unfastening her cloak. 

“‘ Because we shall be here a good while,” said he, gravely. “The 
pictures are not to be done all in a minute.” 

Helena did not resist. It was all very strange—comical almost. 
She felt as if it had been a prearranged meeting, and yet, she 
solemnly assured herself, that was impossible. 

They went up the stairs, bestowing a very scanty meed of attention on 
the much-talked-of pictures. Sebastian seemed in very high spirits, 
thought Helena, unconscious that her own cheeks were burning with 
their old brightness, that the actual sight of her and her eyes had 
turned her companion’s head; that he had thought more of her than 
of his work since they had parted; that her face, and her eyes, and 
an orange-coloured ribbon had seemed to float before his eyes by day 
and by night, haunting him in all his business, and intruding them- 
selves in the most solemn of committee meetings or political dinners. 
She was conscious that whenever she looked at him he seemed to be 
looking at her, and, she thought, often when she was not looking; 
that there was something in his eyes and his manner which made [her 
tremble strangely, and that she suddenly felt quite certain that what- 
ever might have been the case in the past, he did not care for Adrienne 
Blisset now. 

On that wet afternoon there were not more than half a dozen 
persons in all the suite of rooms. They walked through one after 
another, and would probably have gone on for ever, had they not 
found that they had come to the last: they were stopped by a wall, 
and could go no farther. 

“Sit down,” said Sebastian, suddenly, taking her hand, and drawing 
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her to the settee in the middle of the room, which was empty, save for 
themselves. 

“You know I am in the midst of electioneering ?” said he. 

“T supposed so, from what I read in the papers.” 

“That has been the only reason why I did not call. Twice I have 
tried to do so, but with the best will in the world I could not manage 
it. And poor Sutcliffe, my manager, is ill, so I have had double duty 
to do.” 

“T am sure you are busy,” she repeated mechanically. 

“Tt is thought that I shall win,” he added. “The Conservatives 
seem to have got desperate. No local candidate would present him- 
self, so they had down a Q.C. from the Junior Carlton. I don’t fancy 
he has much chance, though he is a good fellow.” 

“Oh, he will have no chance. You will win. I shall be very 
glad.” 

“ Will you really? You really meant what you said when you told 
me I had no right to refuse ?” 

“T am not in the habit of saying what I don’t mean.” 

“That is true; but you were very brief in your remarks on that 
occasion. Do you think that I really can do good ?” 

“Yes,” said Helena, crushing down all ungenerous remarks which 
occurred to her, and answering him frankly, according to her con- 
viction, “I do. I think, with your experience of a different, broader 
life than most of our young manufacturers have led, and with the 
practical talents that you have too, you ought to rise to influence. 
You may do a great deal. I think you have a noble career before 
you, if you will follow it worthily. And—I—TI shall always read 
with interest of your progress.” 

“You really think this, though you so bitterly opposed me upon 
some other questions ?” he asked earnestly. 

“Yes, I do. I have seen, not the error of my ideas, for I still 
believe them to be true and just in principle, but I have seen that a 
man may be utterly against them, and may yet be capable of very 
great things. I believe this of you. I shall be sorry if I ever hear 
of your rising and lifting your voice against these ideas that I believe 
in; but I shall try to think that my cause is not so important as a 
great many others, and——” 

“But, will you give me a hearing now, while I tell you that my 
views have changed, too, as much as yours ?” 

“Have they? How?” 

“T always did believe that the woman’s cause is man’s. I told you 
that, even when we most disagreed and least understood each other. 
During these two years in which I have lived alone, I have learned 
to feel that still more strongly. I have felt that no friend, no man, 
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could give me the help and sympathy that I wanted; that no man, 
and no woman, pitted each against the other, could do any good, but 
that ‘the twain together well might change the world.’ I shall never 
uplift my voice against those theories of yours, never.” 

“T am glad of that, very glad. It would have hurt me dread- 
fully ; it would have seemed as if—it would have cut me up,” said 
Helena. 

“ How careful I shall have to be, as to what I say and do, 
now.” 

“Because of what I have said? You have a larger public than me 
to think of. You must do what is right—you must say all that you 
know of the truth.” 

“Helena, will you help me to try and discover what is right 
and true? I have been wondering for a fortnight whether you 
would, and sometimes I have dared to hope it. Have I been too 
bold ?” 

“You mean——” said Helena, with trembling lips, and a face 
which had suddenly grown pale. 

“T mean that for a year, for more, I have loved you unconsciously, 
Helena; that since I met you three weeks ago, I have known it 
to my very heart-depths. Will you help me? Will you be my 
wife ?” 

“You forget,” said she, her face grown still paler, and its expression 
more pained ; “ you forget.” 

“Forget what?” he asked, surprised and chilled by the tone, 
yet unable to think that the expression in her eyes was one of 
indifference. 

“You forget whom you are asking to be your wife. You-——” 

“T am asking Helena Spenceley to be my wife. Who has a word 
to say against her ?” he asked, his face darkening. 

“You must remember that I am not alone,” said Helena. ‘There 
is the past: my father, my brother ; oh, it is not to be thought of— 
for you.” 

“Ts that a roundabout way of telling me that you do not love me, 
and will not marry me?” he asked, taking her hand, and looking at 
her until she looked at him. “I would rather you said it straight 
out—I am waiting.” 

“ But I cannot say that,” murmured Helena; “I do love you.” 

“Then let the other things take care of themselves,” said he, plead- 
ingly, for something in her face forbade him to draw her to him, or 
do anything more than plead. ; 

“No,” said she. “It is not fit that a man like you, in your 


position, should marry a girl with the—connections—that I have.” 
“You mean this seriously ?” 
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“T am quite decided about it.” 

“Then good-bye,” said Sebastian, abruptly rising ; “I will bear it 
as best I can.” 

He was going, but suddenly turned to her again and stooped over 
her. 

“Helena,” he said, and his voice was so changed that she looked 
up affrighted—“is it that your pride is stronger than your love? 
Because, if so, yours is not real love.” 

“My pride!” she ejaculated. 

“Yes, your pride, which is afraid lest it should be said that I 
stooped to you? That is the secret of this objection. You would 
ruin our two lives for the sake of gratifying your pride.” 

“ Sebastian !” 

“ Helena ?” 

“Tt is not that .. .” 

“What else is it?” 

She was silent, in pain and uncertainty, till he said: 

“ My pride is not so great as my love. You have conquered me, 
Helena. I would go through fire and water to win you. Once more, 
will you tell me again to go?” 

His voice had sunk to a whisper. He was leaning over the settee, 
and she, with a sudden shiver at the idea his words conjured up, 


- looked up to him. He stooped, by an involuntary, instinctive 


impulse, and kissed her. 

“Must I go, or may I stay? Answer me, my darling.” 

“Do not go!” said Helena, almost inaudibly, and Sebastian stayed ; 
but he could not conceal from himself that he had yet much to win, 
much service to do, before he could call Helena his own. 

She loved him; she said so; she felt it, but she was proud: he 
had been right when he said so. Despite her love, she was half 
ashamed, half angry at finding herself conquered, and the glance was 
a shy and wavering one which he met. It was a strange fact, that 
though he wished very much that Helena would ask him to go home 
with her, though he had a couple of hours to spare, yet he dared not 
venture to hint at the invitation. All he could venture upon was to 
say to her: 

“You will allow me to take you to Mrs. Galloway’s, as it is 
late ?” 

“Yes, please,” said Helena, rising. 

And they went downstairs. Sebastian gave Helena her umbrella, 
carried her cloak, opened the door for her, in a strange silence. She 
had just accepted him, and yet he had never felt so completely held 
at arm’s length before. Helena’s own shyness and timidity effected 
what the most cunningly laid stratagem could not have accomplished 
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—they raised her lover’s fervent admiration into absolute worship. 
He called a cab, and in it they drove towards the Victoria Park. 
When they were nearly there, Sebastian, unable to endure the silence 
any longer, said : 

“Helena, when may I come to see you? Will you not even look 
at me?” he added almost vehemently. ‘“ You cannot know how hardly 
you are treating me.” 

“Hardly!” she repeated. “I—it-is so strange. It is a most 
wonderful feeling.” 

“But pleasant, I hope?” suggested Sebastian, earnestly. 

“Oh, very !” 

“Then may I come soon to see you? To ask Mrs. Spenceley’s 
consent ——” 

“Oh! there is Mrs. Mallory. I am sure she will object,” said 
Helena, suddenly, and with animation. 

“Leave her to me!” said he, almost impatiently. ‘See, Helena, 
we are almost at the park, and you have not given me one look, one 
word, to tell me that you are really mine. I have not deserved to be 
so treated.” 

“Forgive me!” said she, suddenly, in a voice of tenderness. “I 
was so unhappy this afternoon before I saw you, and now I am too 
happy for words. I am afraid of my happiness. Come soon to see 
me, and I will try to behave better.” 

She looked at him at last with an April face, beneath whose 
showers lay a broad and fathomless heaven of love. Sebastian was 
satisfied. 

“And I may write?” he asked. 

“Yes, do!’ returned Helena, and the cab stopped at Mrs. 
Galloway’s door. Helena and the books got out, and Sebastian 
Mallory drove away again, to the station—and a meeting. 


Cuapter IY. 
A CONQUEST. 


“My dear Mallory, I am glad to see you here at last! Were you 
unexpectedly detained?” asked Canon Ponsonby, greeting Sebastian at 
the door of the room in the town-hall in which the meeting was to 
be held. It began at half past seven, and that time had been already 
past when Sebastian arrived. 

“T was very unexpectedly detained,” replied the young man, press- 
ing Canon Ponsonby’s hand with a fervour which seemed a little 
extravagant to that gentleman. “But I am quite ready now, quite 
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fit,” he added. ‘Suppose we go to the platform. They seem to be 
getting impatient.” 

They ascended the platform, and Sebastian was surprised at the 
heartiness of the greeting he received. He had not known how 
popular he was, and in his present mood he felt absolutely touched 
by these signs of goodwill on the part of the “people.” All things 
combined to-night to rouse and inspire him. One or two even of his 
warmest friends and supporters, and most earnest admirers, had said 
they feared Mallory’s coldness of manner might be mistaken for 
indifference, that he was a little too prone to betray some of the 
contempt which he felt for party and party feeling: and had a 
way, in the extreme philosophy of his radicalism, of saying things 
which might be mistaken by the uninitiated Thanshope mind for 
distinctly Conservative expressions. On this occasion, these doubting 
hearts were agreeably deceived. Sebastian’s tact came strongly into 
play ; he made one of those fortunate speeches, in which the right was 
happily touched off, and in which the truth was told without disturb- 
ing people’s feelings. He felt himself penetrated by an enthusiasm 
as rare, with him, as it wasagreeable. Every now and then he seemed 
to lose sight of the sea of faces below him, and to see only one; his 
own voice seemed to die away, while Helena’s voice bade him do what 
was right, and tell the truth as far as he knew it. Under that influ- 
ence questions which had hitherto seemed even a little contemptible 
were suddenly revealed as susceptible of being raised and ennobled ; and 
the effort which he had at first thought of making, chiefly in com- 
pliance with the wishes of certain friends, and because he felt (like 
Myles Heywood) a thirst for constant work wherewith to fill up his 
life—this effort, not a very hearty or enthusiastic one, was now changed 
completely by the consciousness that there was not only Sebastian 
Mallory, indolent and indifferent by nature, to be consulted, but also 
Helena Spenceley, earnest, vehement, and enthusiastic, who would exult 
in his success, and be bitterly disappointed by his failure. Indeed, 
she was so calmly confident that he would win, that he felt he dared 
not lose. All this combined in his favour that night. There was no 
want of unanimity in the voice of the meeting. The speaker was so 
carried away himself that he carried his audience away with him. 
They separated in the highest good-humour with him and themselves 
—full of confidence in their candidate, and of amiable contempt for 
his Conservative opponent. 

There followed a gathering of some of his friends, and supper at 
home. Politics, and nothing but politics, engrossed the conversation, 
and it was late when Sebastian found himself alone. He drew a long 
breath of relief, but checked it again immediately—as he remembered 
the interview which was to follow. 
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“Best get it over at once,” he reflected, going to the drawing- 
room ; but finding it empty, he went upstairs and knocked at his 
mother’s dressing-room door. 

“ Who's there ?” she asked. 

“Tt is I—Sebastian. May I see you for a few minutes ?” 

“Come in!” was the answer, and Sebastian entered. 

Mrs. Mallory was seated before her looking-glass, and her maid was 
brushing her hair. 

“ Be quick, Emma,” said she ; “ and sit down, Sebastian ; I shall be 
ready directly.” 

He threw himself into a low chair by the hearth, and in two minutes 
was lost in a pleasant, pleasant dream. 

“Now!” said his mother’s voice at last, and he speedily awoke to 
reality again. 

The lady’s maid had twisted up her mistress’s hair into aloose knot 
in the gaslight. With the soft frills of her dressing-gown round her 
neck she looked a very young and handsome woman. us 

“ What beautiful hair you have, mother !” he exclaimed, struck with 
its gloss and abundance. “ Why do you cover it up with a cap ?” 

“Ts that all you have come to say?” she inquired drily. ‘“ What 
kind of a meeting did you have ?” 

“Tt appeared very unanimous and successful. Ponsonby said it 
was, and he ought to know. I wish you had been there. I saw a 
good many ladies.” 

“ Very likely ; but not ladies of my opinions.” 

“ Ah! I forgot,” said Sebastian, smiling. 

He felt soft-hearted to-night, and hardly noticed his mother’s 
coolness. 

“ Have all those men gone ?” 

“Yes ; the last of them has departed, and_I am glad of it. But I 
did not come to keep you talking about Radical meetings, mother. I 
wished particularly to see you to-night ; I have something to tell you.” 

Mrs. Mallory knew in an instant the nature of the coming com- 
munication, and prepared herself to hear something disagreeable. She 
had not omitted to provide her son with many opportunities of changing 
his estate. She had had plenty of visitors at her house, and chiefly 
young lady visitors. None of them had had a hundred thousand 
pounds, but equally none of them had been quite portionless, and all 
of them had been more or less good-looking, and what are called “ nice 
girls.” She had seen all her efforts wasted ; had seen Sebastian studi- 
ously polite and amiable, even putting himself out of the way often to 
attend her and her visitors when they wanted an escort. She had 
seen him follow them to concerts and dances and garden-parties ; she 
had seen him play the host—and nothing else—to admiration ; and 
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she had seen the look of relief which dawned upon his face when the 
duty could conscientiously be left, and he could return to his books, 
his plans, and his business—that business which seemed to have 
become the very breath of lifeto him, and from which no girl, how- 
ever nice, could succeed in drawing him away. 

But some one had at last found this power—probably some one 
whom she would dislike excessively. Most probably he had met 
Adrienne Blisset again somewhere ; had proposed to her a second time, 
and been accepted. Mrs. Mallory thought she would have preferred 
him to come and tell her that he was going to marry any one—a 
barmaid, a milliner—any one rather than “ that girl,” whom she hated 
with a virulence which grew with time. 

“Indeed !” she made answer, and left him to inflict the blow. It 
was exactly as she expected. 

“T am going to be married, mother.” 

“To be married?” she repeated mechanically. She had long ago 
said that she had no power over her son, but she felt bitter at this 
proof of the truth of her words. 

“Yes. I hope you will approve my choice.” 

“Tf your choice is Miss Blisset, Sebastian, I shall never approve it, 
and so I tell you distinctly.” 

“ But it is not Miss Blisset, mother. She refused me two years ago 
—she would refuse me now, and she would refuse me through all time. 
Then I was a good deal cut up about it. Now, I amvery glad. No; 
it is some one whom you used to like very much. At least I always 
understood you to say so.” 

It is a fact that the idea of Helena Spenceley did not once enter 
Mrs. Mallory’s mind. She had so come to believe that her son never 
could, under any circumstances, turn to her former favourite, that 
since the downfall of Helena and her family she had altogether 
dismissed them from her thoughts. Even now, as Sebastian paused, 
she did not think of Helena, but said, after a moment : 

“T cannot imagine whom you mean, Sebastian, and I never could 
guess things of that kind. Who may the lady be?” 

“ Helena Spenceley.” 

Mrs. Mallory actually started from her chair. 

“ Hevena Spencetey! What will you tell me?” 

“You surely cannot disapprove of that. My dear mother, you at 
one time wished me to marry her. You told me so.” 

“You have the most extraordinary, perverted ideas of right and 
duty, Sebastian. Can you suppose that I ever wished you to marry a 
girl whose father committed suicide after behaving in a far from 
honourable way in his business affairs, and whose brother absconded 
with a large sum of money which he had stolen, and who is now— 
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who knows where he is, or what he is doing, or what trouble he may 
cause his relations even yet ?” 

Sebastian almost smiled at the utter opposition of his mother’s ideas 
to his own. They never saw but one side each of the other’s nature 
—not because neither had another side to show, but because of the 
formation of their respective mental eyes. Yet, for the sake of appear- 
ances, he must argue the matter out. 

Suppose we had married at the time you wished it,” he suggested. 
“These things would have happened allthe same. As it is, they are 
now nearly forgotten. No one with any feeling would wish to remind 
her of them. If you could only see her, you would forget them all, 
in looking at herself. She was always a beautiful girl, but now she is 
lovelier than’ ever, and more charming.” 

She was silent. 

“Will you not say you approve of this, mother? You know I will 
not seek a wife with a fortune. If she had happened to have money, 
well and good; but I would rather have her without, and with the 
beauty and the love that Helena gives me.” 

“Tt isa mockery to ask me whether I approve of it. You will do 
it whether I approve or not.” 


“ But if you will approve—if you will hold out your hand to Helena, 


and accept her as my wife, you will gratify me beyond measure. You — 


know, it is really your fault. You threw Helena in my way at first, 
and she must have made a much deeper impression upon me than 
I knew, for a few weeks ago, when I met her unexpectedly, I was 


scarcely master of myself. It was all over with me from that 
moment.” 


“ And suppose I do not approve ?” 

“JT should be unspeakably grieved. We are alone in the world, 
almost. You are the very nearest relative a man can have; but you 
will agree,” and he stooped and gently kissed her cheek. 

She started. With that kiss seemed to come suddenly to her a great 
revelation, the revelation of the love which she had thrust obstinately 
away from her. She had received her son as a child, and had tried 
to curb and control him ; and when he acted as a man, she had inclosed 
herself within a wall of icy reserve, and had repelled every advance he 
had made. The truth rushed upon her mind now with overwhelming 
force. She was a selfish, a profoundly selfish, woman ; but somewhere, 
not quite withered away within her, there lay the remains of a 
mother’s heart. . 

“Tam your mother, Sebastian,” she said, with a sudden tremor in 
her voice. “It is very strange that we should have got on so badly 


since you came home. . . . I have had no wish but for your prosperity 
and well-being, and yet-——” 
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“T know you have. I fear I have not been all that I might have 
been to you. Forgive me!” 

He refrained, and she noticed it, from even speaking of the other 
side of the question—from saying, “ You have deliberately set yourself 
against every plan and project of mine, until at last, in very self- 
defence, I have been obliged to be silent, and to keep my hopes and 
wishes to myself.” This behaviour was generous, and she knew it was. 
It appeared that Sebastian did love her, and prized her goodwill. ‘The 
emotion she felt was not an unpleasant one. And then, as he certainly 
would marry Helena, she put her hand on his shoulder and said : 

“T consent, Sebastian, though it is a trial. No; I don’t mean that 
I disapprove of Helena. I know a more lovely girl could not easily 
be found. It is her—well, never mind! Are you going to be 
married soon ?” 

“Thank you! I thank you from my very heart!” he exclaimed. 
“My great fear was lest you should be displeased. Shall we be 
married soon? Ido not know in the least. I am obliged to go abroad 
before the autumn, and if I can persuade Helena, we will be married 
before then ; but I am not sure that I can. She is not by any means 
inclined to rush into my arms. She is very much changed. She used 
to be so impulsive, and to betray her feelings so easily ; and now, I 
assure you, her dignity has already almost overwhelmed me more than 
once.” 

“When you are married, or, at any rate, when you return from 
abroad, you will want the Oakenrod to yourselves,” she suggested 
graciously. 

“My dear mother, I hope you will stay in it exactly as long as you 
feel disposed to do so. Helena wishes very much to please you,” he 
added, drawing a bow at a venture. 

“Does she? When next you see her give her my—my love. 
Perhaps I had better go and call upon her.” 

“Or I will bring her over here to spend the day with you.” 

“Yes, perhaps that might be better. Has she given up any of her 
old notions yet ?” 

“We both find that our views on these points are considerably 
modified, so that we are quite able to meet each other and agree 
together.” 

“Tam glad to hear it. I think it must be getting late.” 

“Tt isindeed. You must excuse me,mother. I seem to have found 
more than a wife to-day,” he added, kissing her hands one after the 
other. “ Good night.” 


Mrs. Mallory drew her son’s face down, and kissed him, strangely 
moved. 


“Good night, my son. God bless you!” 
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Sebastian left her. The conquest was won. From that day 
Augusta Mallory was a happier woman than she had been. There was 
always a certain distance about the intercourse between her and her 
son and his family, but there was amity and concord ; and later, when 
Helena won triumphs by her beauty, grace, and spirit, which no money 
could ever have purchased for her, and when Mrs. Mallory heard on 
all sides of her beautiful and charming daughter-in-law, she began to 
think that after all Sebastian had not done so badly, even in a worldly 
wise point of view; and her respect for him increased accordingly. 

* * * * * 


In the course of a week the election came off, when the Radical 
candidate headed the poll by a large majority. Despite the exceeding 
business of that week, Sebastian had found time to pay several visits 
at 57 Woodford Street, and there had used such arguments with 
Helena that she had consented to the early marriage he wished for. 
Sebastian, Mrs. Mallory, and Canon Ponsonby went over to Manchester 
one evening, and the next day there was a small wedding at a quiet 
church in some fields. 

Helena was given away by her uncle of the uncompromisingly 
truthful disposition. Mrs. Mallory looked calmly dignified. Mrs. 
Galloway was there, subdued by the fact that Helena had taken the 
liberty to contradict her hypothesis that governesses always make 
disastrous marriages. Mrs. Spenceley was there too, weeping in an 
obtrusive manner ; and, when it was all over, they returned to their 
respective dwellings, except Helena and Sebastian, who went to the 
London Road station, to a compartment in the Euston express marked 
“engaged.” They were on their way to Germany, but before they 
arrived at Euston Square Sebastian had told Helena the whole history 
of his earlier love for Adrienne, and his own misty conjectures as to 
how things stood between her and, Myles Heywood—a recital which 
aroused the romantic Helena’s most compassionate and interested 
feelings—and so ended Sebastian’s courtship. 
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A Zourney ending with a Moral. 





Ir e’er a poor wife is plagued out of her life 
By the grumbles and growls of her man, 

Let her do as mine did, and pack off to Madrid 
The grumbler as quick as she can. 


“Ah me! ’twas my fate to be served thus of late,” 
Quoth my wife. “I attempt but in vain 

To pamper your wishes, and give you good dishes, 
But louder each day you complain. 


“Now the mutton is tough, or you ha’n’t got enough, 
If by chance it should hap to be good, 

Or the bread is too crusty, the bacon too rusty, 
Or the beef sadly wanting in blood; 


“Or the lamb is too lean, or the linen not clean, 
The wine now too sweet, now too acid. 

These constant complaints would ruffle a saint’s 
Placidity, however placid. 


“ Now as I am ordered, for liver disordered, 
To bathe in the salt sea, nor féar its 
Ear-piercing howls half as much as your growls, 
Go to Spain, and leave me here at Biarritz: 


“Or I give you full leave to go to the Nive— 
Nay, add if you like it an ell, 

So from grumbling you cease and leave me here at peace, 
You may go to—the distant Nivelle.” 


Thus scolded at home, I determined to roam 
In quest of good cheer and repose. 

When Bayona thy bar, ere I got very far, 
In most menacing aspect arose. 


But through it we dashed, getting very much splashed ; 
And the sea, which a mirror appeared 

As we anxiously scanned its appearance from land, 
Grew wilder as on we careered. 
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At length past the bastion of steep San Sebastian 
We paddled and entered the port, 

Nor thought had beyond a good lunch at the fonda, 
We scarce even looked at the fort. 


This we quick did despatch as the bustling Muchachas 
No time lost in handing each dish ; 

We had strings of salchichas, long, spicy, and rich as 
Blood and bacon could make them, and fish. 


With an olla all garlic—ye that hear me afar, lick 
Your lips o’er your roast, nor complain 

Of your beef and your mutton—ah, would I were put on 
Such diet in muttonless Spain ! 


At length for Santander the ship started, and her 
Old sides ’gan to shiver, and many 

A frolicsome antic she played in the Atlantic— 
The captain he played the pianny. 


The weather grew thicker—the passengers sicker 
As we tumbled about, nor all day 

Had our musical captain the least little nap ta’en, 
But wildly kept strumming away. 


At length, after splashing and dashing and crashing, 
We safely dropped anchor at four, 

But the hope was departing on which when at starting 
We rested, of sleeping ashore. 


At six when we landed the boatmen demanded 
At least more than double tke:r fare, 
And loudly beset us for extra pcsetas, 

Which they did not cbtain—tho’ we were 


Not over close-fisted, this we firm'y resisted, 

| And paid what was proper and right, 

| Then walked to the inn, where they just were be2in- 

| Ning breakfast—this suited us quite. 

| Having got our portmanteaus, tho’ ’twould take many cantos 
To describe with what trouble we did 


At last get them out, we started en route 
For Burgos and Valladolid. 


At the latter we halted, and there were assaulted 
By swarms of mosquitoes and fleas, 

All night by the dozen the monsters were buzzing— 
How I longed the blood-suckers to seize! 
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I suppose these night-rangers lie waiting for strangers 
Who come to these anhydrous plains, 

For they seemed to grow skittisher sucking a Britisher 
With succulent blood in his veins. 


I saw with a shock crouch a terrible cockroach 
On my own leather sheets, and succeeded 

In slaying the monster, who never did once stir, 
So rapidly breathe his last he did. 


Breakfast swallowed, we dallied no longer, but sallied 
The town’s notabilia to glean; 

And thro’ it and round it we wandered, but found it 
Had nothing worth seeing to be seen. 


Except at San Pablo an antique retablo, 
And the porch at San Gregory’s fane, 

So I ’gan to awake to the awful mistake 
I committed in coming to Spain. ; 


And wished, as my friend did, our journey was ended, 
Nor each from the other disguised 

His desire to get back, and with fresh force attack 
The beefsteaks he erstwhile despised. 


So determine I did, that to royal Madrid 
I would not proceed; but my friend 

Did not like to turn tail, or he dreaded the raillery } 
That at home would on failure attend. 


So on to the capital pushed, nor a nap at all 
Got in the dilly or rail. 

At Burgos I waited until he was sated j 
With seeing Madrid in detail. 


The Cathedral I scanned—most massy and grand 
Is that antique, magnificent pile ; 

The vespers were ringing, the setting sun flinging 
Its rays down the gold-litten aisle. 


Nor aught but this fane doth Burgos contain 
Worth the slightest attention, except 

An elaborate tomb, that in the dark gloom 
Of the spire-crowned Cartuja is kept. 


Where’s a statue, do you know, so lifelike of Bruno 
The Saint, that his lips seem disjoined ; 

And sure he had spoken, but that he had broken 
The silence his order enjoined. 
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But how I survived, till my comrade arrived, 
In that villanous town, I don’t know, 

Where tobacco, starvation, smells, dirt, desolation, 
For mastery struggled; and O! 


How happy I was when from dreary Burgos 
We farther and farther removed ; 

As on towards Miranda we dillied it, and a 
Most terrible journey it proved. 


For sitting before us were three fat Senoras, 
And a Senor beside us, who smoked. 

Now the weather was hot—’twas July—and we got, 
“With tobacco and dust, nearly choked. 


The odour was stifling; but quite faint and trifling, 
Compared with what later befell ; 

For one entered the coach whom I could not approach, 
He had such a pre-Adamite smell. 


"Twas a foul combination of dirt, perspiration, 
Oil, garlic, cigars, and old clothes ; 

Nor is this a fiction, but feeble description 
Of the poison that entered my nose. 





But let us not dwell on that composite smell, 
Or the multiform horrors of Spain, 

But with home now contented, reflect how demented 
I was to find fault and complain. - 


Moran. 


If husbands will roam, discontented with home, 
And tax both their health and their purse, 

Let them think of the fate that befell me of late, 
Of faring, the farther one travelled, the worse. 
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With the Doers. 


By MRS. HUTCHINSON. 


Truxy it is a poor heart that never rejoices; and if, in spite of ithe 
most indefatigable researches, the British taxpayer still fails to 
discover and appreciate the profound reasons for national gratulation 
furnished by the state of affairs at the Cape, it is to be hoped that 
he will not similarly pass over the accompanying negative blessings 
which present themselves to his pious consideration. For instance, 
has it occurred to any of us, I wonder, to return thanks for having 
been spared the inundation of South African curios, and even the 
introduction of Kafir customs and ornaments (the national dress being 
inadmissible, for climatic and other reasons), with which during the 
late Zulu fever society might have naturally expected to be 
swamped ? 

It is impossible that we can all have forgotten the perfect plague 
of Chuddahs which during the Indian Mutiny fell upon the shoulders 
of the shawlwearing portion of the community, or the eruption of 
coloured umbrellas which broke out upon the face of society at the 
conclusion of the Ashantee war. Warned by these experiences, we 
might reasonably have anticipated, say, the reintroduction of snuffing, 
the box being carried by Crutch and Toothpick, ala Zulu, in a slit 
made in the lobe of the ear, while it would dangle carelessly from 
the wrists of the ladies, attached by an elegant bracelet of soda-water- 
bottle wire and a thin strip of untanned bullock’s hide. Who shall 
say how many of our most cherished institutions might not have 
been swept away for ever by an influx of South African fashions? 
Even the highest badge of civilisation, the sacred chimney-pot itself, 
might have gone down before the head-ring of the Kafir; while the 
fringe which has so long adorned the heads of our wives and 
daughters would infallibly have been ousted in favour of the pink 
clay and leather bandeaux with which Zulu beauties decorate their 
frizzy locks. 

Less than this was not to have been expected, and it would be 
interesting to ascertain whether any preparations have been made in 
business quarters to meet the demand for South African nowveauteés, 
which, if precedents are to count for anything, might reasonably have 
been calculated upon. Has the bead trade received any stimulus 
during the last twelve months, I should like to know? Has any 
astute merchant shipped off several tons of these ornaments to Zulu- 
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land, in order to have them returned to him, made up into the little 
purses and bags which the Kafir ladies present to the man whom they 
delight to honour? And if, struck by the beauty and novelty of the 
idea, any enterprising speculator should take advantage of the hint, 
let me venture upon one word of advice. Pink is now fashionable 
in Zululand, at least it was the fashion when I left that part of the 
world a few months ago, and colours have their day amongst the 
Kafirs as elsewhere. Who can tell me where a sheaf of assegais is to 
be bought, and when" will assegai-throwing—which, by the way, is an 
exercise to the full as graceful and as easily adapted to feminine 
capacities as most of the outdoor games now in yogue—supersede 
archery and lawn-tennis? 

,’ Where is the stick-seller, even, who has a stock of knob-kerries for 
sale? I will venture to assert that were these once naturalised in 
London, all other sticks might be broken up into firewood, the knob- 
kerry being of all shapes the easiest to hold, and adaptable to every pur- 
pose, from that of a walking-stick toa life-preserver. Singular that it 
should have been left for the compounder of essences to have presented 
to a grateful public the only South African novelty, in the “ Kafir 
Bouquet,” concerning which, as it is only known to the writer 
through the medium of the press, it would be worse than unbecoming 
to give an opinion. Those who have enjoyed the advantage of 
inhaling, in its pristine freshness, this delicious aroma, can form their 
own estimate of its delicacy, and of the refined taste of its European 
patrons ; while its purity could be easily tested by a visit to the Zulu 
gentlemen now exhibiting in the Westminster Aquarium. I have not 
seen them myself, but regard all discussions of their pretensions to be 
true and undoubted Zulus as simply a vexatious waste of time; 
seeing that a very brief interview with, or even a short cruise to 
windward of, the illustrious claimants would satisfactorily settle in 
more than one sense the question of their rights to all the privileges 
of Zuludom. But, barring the “ Kafir Bouquet,” which, there is reason 
to fear, will require considerable modification if it is ever to become 
thoroughly popular, the seeker after South African specialties, capable 
of being introduced to the patronage of a blasé world, is met by a 
depressing dearth of objects whereon to employ his energy, and on 
turning from the Zulus to the Boers the speculator is thrown into 
still deeper chasms of despair. 

Perhaps, in the whole gallery of history, there has never been any 
figure vested by circumstances with a factitious interest so grossly 
and essentially commonplace as that of the South African Boer. The 
stories we have heard of the gallant defence of their homesteads 
made by his fathers against a foe of incomparable numerical supe- 
riority, his primitive habits, and patriarchal mode of life, tempt jus 
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to conjure up a picture to which his coarse tastes, his rudimentary 
ideas of cleanliness, and his almost savage exclusiveness appear only 
to lend a certain picturesque ruggedness, or at the most to impart 
Rembrandtish effects of light and shade. 

It is perhaps possible that there were others beside the writer 
whose conceptions of the Dutch Boer were, at the commencement of 
the South African campaign, of the most indistinct and vague 
description. No one would presume for a moment to hint that the 
great mass of a systematically, not to say forcibly, educated public 
was so uninstructed as to have derived its chief notions of the Dutch 
Boer from the pictures of Teniers and his fellows; but it may be 
doubted whether a very large percentage amongst those whose duty 
compelled them, some two years ago, to set their faces Capewards, 
had more than the most shadowy ideas as to the exact situation of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. And it is certain that there 
was a still larger, let us say minority, to whom the origin of the 
dispute they were to aid in settling was as profound a mystery as 
the undiscovered secret of the Etruscans. 

Of course it was not to be expected that everybody could be 
endowed with the courageous candour of the lady, a fellow-passenger 
of the writer, who, having sat for a long time upon a pile of news- 
papers that were going out by the same ship with herself, suddenly 
started to her feet with horror depicted on her countenance, and, 
pointing to the address on the papers, exclaimed— 

“Port Elizabeth! Where, then, are we going?” Then, in 
piercing accents to her husband, “ Why, oh why, did you tell me we 
were going to the Cape ?” 

Explanations ensued, in the course of which the lady became 
possessed of the, to her (as she piteonsly insisted), novel information, 
that the words Cape of Good Hope, setting forth our destination, 
were not to be interpreted as applying exclusively to Cape Town and 
its delightful suburbs, although to her, poor lady, they bore no other 
signification. And when it eventually transpired, that in consequence 
of this misconception she was taking out a perfect trousseau of 
elegant toilettes, besides a quantity of plate, to aid in returning the 
hospitality she had been anticipating, no one was surprised to find 
her subside into a settled melancholy, and so continue during the 
remainder of the voyage. After all, it was the transparent candour 
and noble superiority to the mean dread of making a public confession 
of ignorance on the part of this very lady that, in the end, entitled 
her to the respect and gratitude of her travelling companions. And 
although it must be confessed that upon the first opportunity we all 
vied with each other in the shabby business known as sucking the 
brains of the Africanders, for such morsels of information as were to 
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be had for the stealing, it fell to the lot of our intrepid fellow- 
passenger to contribute to the general stock of knowledge, by putting 
these bold queries to a circle of admiring Natalians. 

“Who are the Boers? What business have they in Africa? Why 
have we anything to do with them?” And, “Somebody tell me at 
once what is the Transvaal ?” 

It is not of course given to any intelligence under a High Com- 
missioner’s to solve all these problems, but the able exposition of some 
of them which was vouchsafed by a patriotic gentleman, hailing from 
the Orange Free State, so wrought upon the imaginations of the new 
arrivals that we felt every moment lost until we could sit at the feet 
of those pioneers of civilisation, and were fain to beguile the interval 
with visions of a Kafir Apollyon writhing beneath the lance of a sort 
of glorified Dutch Boer. 

To become acquainted with these people, in such sense that you 
may say you are “at home” with them, while they retain all their 
original and Crusoe-like isolation, is anything but an easy matter. 
The fact that you are an Englishman will no more advance you in 
the graces of the Boer than it will procure you the good offices of 
your genuine Natalian ; and if you have, in addition to your obnoxious 
nationality, the luck to carry a red coat on your back, you will do 
wisely to resign all ideas of forcing your society upon him, and trust 
to the chapter of accidents to make you acquainted. 

The object of the present article being merely to skim the cream, 
if such there be, from the surface of Boer society, we need not trouble 
ourselyes to search for the real explanation of the fact that while, 
during the passage through the Transvaal of regiments at the 
beginning of the Zulu war, the Kafirs were at all times ready to sell 
the eggs, milk, &c., at reasonable rates to the soldiers, upon the 
approach of troops it was a common thing to find every Boer home- 
stead apparently deserted, shutters up, windows barred, and a surly 
Dutchman posted at the gate to refuse all offers to purchase the fruit, 
vegetables, &c., which are real luxuries to the soldier on the line of 
march. 

Without a personal acquaintance of course some of the most 
interesting peculiarities of the Boer must remain undiscovered ; but 
there are occasions when even a soldier and an Englishman may gain 
a glimpse of the houris who inhabit his domestic paradise. 

At certain periods of the year, the visitor to any considerable town 
in the Transvaal is astonished to see great caravans of waggons arrive 
from all points of the compass, and outspan in the roads and unoccupied 
spaces near the city. Conceiving that preparations for a fair must 
be on foot, you inquire the reason of this incursion, and are instructed 
that upon the morrow, which is certain to be a Sunday, is to be held 
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the Nacht-Maal, or Lord’s Supper of the Dutch Church—a festival 
occurring once in about every three or four months, and to attend 
which regularly the Boers (to their honour be it spoken) will drive 
from a great distance, and put up with very considerable inconvenience. 
In the ceremony itself, I am told, there is nothing at all remarkable, 
the Dutch being Presbyterians, and their services resembling those 
of the Scotch Church. Indeed, I have myself been present at a 
service kindly given in English by a Dutch minister, for the express 
benefit of the troops in the neighbouring camp, where the form of 
worship used in the Scotch Presbyterian churches was exactly 
observed. The slight German accent of the preacher in no degree 
obscured the excellence of the sermon, and that the kindness of his 
intention was appreciated was evident from the large number of 
privates and non-commissioned officers who, on Sunday evenings, 
voluntarily attended his ministrations. 

But to return to our waggons, from beneath the great tilts of which 
will be seen to emerge lovely ladies, dressed in all the colours of the 
rainbow, hardly to be gazed upon, in that vivid sunshine, without 
winking, and veiled with all the jealousy of Orientials. The reason 
for this precaution becomes apparent when, on a portion of the gauzy 
draperies falling on one side, a complexion of the purest red and 
white, preserved with who shall say what care and pains in such a 
climate, still further dazzles the eyes of the admiring foreigner. 
The blooming complexion, so rarely (well, if you will insist upon the 
truth, never) met with in Natal, reminds him of the peach-like 
cheeks at home, and in gazing on its brilliancy he is tempted for a 
moment into overlooking the glaring assortment of colours in which 
his charmer is arrayed, or the already ominous redundancy of figure she 
displays. Should, however, the vigilance of Vader and Muder be so 
far relaxed as to admit of his Hebe bestowing an encouraging smile, 
a thrill of disenchantment is pretty sure to run like an icy douche 
down the spinal marrow of the Britisher. Alas, that the secret that 
his enchantress has no teeth, or worse than none, should transpire at 
such an early stage of the acquaintance! 

The raison d’étre of this melancholy state of things, which prevails 
throughout the entire colony, is assigned by some to the enormous 
quantities of sweetmeats, imported from England, and consumed 
wholesale, by both men and women, especially the Dutch. Others 
put it down to the want of lime said to exist in the water. But 
however this may hold good as regards the “Old Colony” (as 
Natalians call the Cape), where they drink rain water, caught and 
preserved in tanks, it has no application in the Transvaal, where the 
water of the rivers, if not quite so clear as crystal, is pure and whole- 
some, and where every Kafir exhibits two complete rows of glittering 
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ivories, preserved by perpetual cleaning to extreme old age. The 
theory which lays all the blame upon the lollipops is the one to 
which we should be most inclined to give in our adhesion, if it were 
not that the notorious fondness of the Kafir for sugar, and his habit 
of perpetually gnawing a piece of the cane, did not seem to 
indicate that the true explanation of this matter must be sought 
elsewhere. 

However that may be, all will admit that it is not agreeable to 
English tastes to find, in every Boer family, girls of fifteen without 
a sound tooth in their head, going about as a matter of course with 
their swollen faces tied up in handkerchiefs. The writer, when in 
Natal, was once positively assured by a friend that at a fashionable 
ladies’ school which she attended she was the only pupil who 
could boast of a complete set of teeth, all perfect, and all raised on 
the premises! 

While we digress, a heavy man clambers down from the waggon, 
and we feel that the moment has at last arrived in which the 
genuine Dutch Boer, in all his native dignity, stands confessed 
before us. 

Encouraged by the good opinion of Dr. Keith and other authori- 
ties, who have declared him to be “clean, hospitable, and cheerful,” 
we step up to this not particularly genial-looking gentleman, and 
endeavour to open a conversation ; trying to smother all misgivings 
as to the cordiality of our reception. Happy for us if the conviction 
does not at once make itself felt, that either the Boers have sadly 
degenerated, in some material respects, since Dr. Keith compiled his 
dictionary, or that the specimen presented to our attention is an 
unfavourable one of its kind. 

Upon a first introduction to the Boer, all the stories we have ever 
heard, all the caricatures we have ever seen, of Van Dunk’s Dutch topers 
and flying Dutchmen crowd upon our memory. In person as broad 
as he is long, with his heavy features and small eyes almost hidden 
beneath a huge felt hat, of a cross between a sombrero and a billycock, 
his thick legs cased in gaiters of untanned leather, and his greasy 
black hair hanging about his neck, the descendant of Maritz and 
Pretorius appears singularly devoid of all the heroic attributes with 
which our imagination has invested him. 

Descending from his box, this worthy begins a string of vitupera- 
tions to his native boys, addressing them in fluent Kafir, interspersed 
with the peculiar “clicks” to pronounce which the white man, unless 
his Kafir education has been commenced in infancy, may crack his 
jaw in vain. Meanwhile, from a chair comfortably fixed in the least 
shaky corner of the waggon, there is being extricated the worthy 
“yrow” herself ; a personage whose dimensions are not to be estimated 
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in a hurry, and who is clad, after the custom of Dutch matrons, in 
black, with a white band across the forehead, and a hood and cloak 
resembling those worn by sisters of mercy at home. It is lucky for 
her that Boer fashions do not permit greater latitude in the toilettes 
of elderly ladies, for the taste of Dutch women in dress is gaudy and 
vulgar to a degree. Calico prints are the favourite wear, yellows and 
scarlets the prevailing colours. It is almost impossible, as I have 
said, to look at a party of young ladies without feeling dazzled, so 
vividly do their brilliant costumes show up in the intense African 
sunshine. Never has it been my lot to witness such striking combi- 
nations of colour as those I have met with in what I suppose I may 
call fashionable Boer society; and of a dress of some diaphanous 
amber-coloured material, profusely trimmed with sky-blue bows, and 
a chocolate, similarly decorated with green, I shall always retain a 
specially admiring recollection. 

For a man, however, who, with every desire to render his society 
acceptable to his Boer neighbours, finds himself hampered by the 
unpopular profession of arms, occasional invitation to the mess, and 
glass of the national “square-all,” will effect miracles in smoothing 
away the preliminary difficulties of making acquaintance. And 
more, a course of this judicious treatment will, occasionally, bring 
out the true feeling of the “ cheerful” Boer towards his protectors 
in a manner that is apt to be not a little embarrassing to his 
entertainers. 

It is possible, seeing that I have encountered the familiar face of 
TempLE Bar blushing upon the table of Dutch houses in the 
Transvaal, that others besides myself may be here reminded of one 
of these “hospitable” gentlemen whose snug farmhouse, not a 
hundred miles from Utrecht, formed the rendezvous for the officers 
from the neighbouring camp. The invitations and compliments 
lavished by this worthy upon the “ Engleesh soldiers” were over- 
whelming. “Square-all ” was kept, in his scrupulously clean parlour, 
one might almost say on tap, for the benefit of all who might make 
his house the object of an afternoon’s ride, and might like to listen 
to the ultra-loyal sentiments, and abuse of the disaffected portion 
of the Boers, which the Dopper (though contending, he said, against 
a deplorable ignorance of the English language) managed to enunciate. 
In due course, a return visit was pressed upon our host, and although 
there was nothing better than the poor accommodation of the mess- 
tent to offer him, all present endeavoured, in spite of the driving 
wind and sand, to make an acceptable recognition of the courtesies 
that had been shown to the regiment. 

It was, therefore, not a little disconcerting to find that the socia- 
bility of the evening was becoming threatened by the increasing 
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gravity of the guest. And towards the conclusion of the second 
bottle of “ square-face ” his neighbours were electrified by the Dopper’s 
rising from his chair, with the strongest emotions of rage and fury 
bursting like lightning from every feature of his heavy countenance. 

“What are all your colonels and your majors to me,” cried he, 
addressing the mess collectively. “Come on, and I will show you 
Engleesh how much I care for you. What are your colonels and 
your majors, pouf! and your captains too, beside one Dutchman, 
one Boer, one Dopper, eh! Come and let me show you what we 
think of you !” ; 

And amidst a flow of eloquence which displayed an acquaintance 
with the English tongue that in more sober moments was disclaimed, 
the visitor was hoisted on to his pony, and the mess, with the 
officers composing it, knew him no more. 

The same craft displays itself everywhere amongst the Boers, and 
distinguishes them in a striking degree from the plain and industrious 
Hollanders, whose German modes of living and admirable domestic 
economy place them upon a totally different social footing to that of 
the turbulent, and it must be said less civilised, Boers. A German, 
finding himself amongst the Hollanders (as they call themselves), 
of the Transvaal, and participating in their simple pleasures, their 
fiddling ‘and dancing of an evening, and their harmonium-playing 
and singing of hymns upon the Sabbath, could easily cheat himself 
into a belief that he was still in Vaterland. Whereas it would be 
hard indeed to find any man, of any nationality under the sun, 
barring perhaps a Chinaman (who would be the most likely to hit 
upon some common sympathetic grounds), to feel really at home 
amongst the very dirty and disagreeable Boers. These are hard 
words, and perhaps some may consider it the height of injustice to 
apply them to a community amongst which the apostolic injunction 
of washing the feet of strangers is carried out in all its literalness. 
There is, however, something extremely offensive to our English 
notions in making one of a party where this ceremony is being 
performed ; and when the English guest in a Boer homestead proffers 
in vain a daily request for the means of performing the most 
ordinary ablution, he is apt to become blind to many estimable 
qualities in his entertainers, while lamenting the absence of those 
homely virtues which remain in obscurity for the want of a little 
soap and water. 

Another feature in Boer domestic economy upon which the 
foreigner is wont to cast the eye of disapprobation is the practice of 
reserving the best room in the house for the reception of visitors, in 
which everything is sure to be deceitfuily spick and span, and whose 
sacred precincts are never to be profaned by the members of the 
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family, though an incredible number of persons, of both sexes and all 
ages, may be penned up together in other parts of the house like 
sheep in a fold. 

The writer was at one time privileged to live for several weeks 
under the roof of a Dutch house, into three small rooms of which 
(for living as well as sleeping purposes) from ten to fifteen persons, 
of three generations, married and single, used frequently to be packed, 
it was cheerfully asserted, without inconvenience ! 

The habit of whole families, either in the present or past genera- 
tion, being crowded together when “on trek” in a waggon, as in a 
Noah’s ark, has obliterated, to an extent which is hardly to be believed, 
those feelings of (let us put it as mildly as possible, and say) delicacy 
which exist unimpaired, and in their most refined form, amongst the 
uncivilised (!) and godless Kafirs. 

The amount of sympathy which has in some quarters been 
expended upon the Boers can but appear little short of marvellous 
to any Englishman who has been brought into actual contact with them, 
and who could have found nothing that was not profoundly antagonistic 
to him in their ways and habits. No doubt there are considerations 
why the Boer is to be supported in his present attitude of superiority 
to the natural lord of the soil. For generations they have held, by a 
precarious tenure, lands which in the first instance have been 
obtained by force. They have cultivated (save the mark!) those 
farms of the Transvaal which, with their thousands of aeres, of not 
merely virgin but sterile soil, have been nefariously advertised to 
the undoing of many a too-confiding Englishman. 

The Boer (like the stoker who spent his Sabbaths in ablutions) is 
merely a “nice light brown,” the Kafir several shades darker, and © 
moreover given to marrying half a dozen wives, while the Boer 
contents himself with espousing his cousin or his aunt. 

The Kafir, driven to bay, openly resists the aggression of the white 
man ; and the military capacity which during a period of six months 
baffled the exertions of a European army evinces the possession of 
soldierlike qualities which it may be hoped in the event of future 
complications in South Africa will be found enlisted on our side. A 
peaceable possession of his homestead, with liberty to act the slave- 
driver to his Kafir dependants, whom, it has been justly said, he 
regards in the same light as that in which the Israelites reviewed the 
aborigines of Canaan, is all that is required to constitute perfect 
happiness for the ambitious Boer. 

The simplest political machinery by which order can be main- 
tained and the protection of property guaranteed is that which eom- 
mends itself the most to his ease-loving disposition. The excitements 
of a diplomatic career are as little to his taste as an individual, as an 
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enlightened foreign policy and commerce, conducted on modern 
principles of reciprocity, would be in accordance with the jealous and 
intensely self-absorbed turn of the national mind. Although well 
qualified to hold their own, by a sort of bull-dog tenacity, and by 
putting in practice a series of crafty manceuvres, in which he con- 
trives to pit the Kafir against the Englishman, and by sliding from 
between them manages to escape the hard blows that are being dealt 
over his body, the Boer of to-day advances no pretensions to a high 
degree of military capacity. 

“There were giants in those days” is the exclamation of most men, 
when for the first time their eyes wander over the barren deserts 
of the Transvaal ; its thirsty plains, its stony mountains, its valleys 
parched with a plain of burning sand, and they try to picture to them- 
selves the almost superhuman struggles of the pilgrim fathers of the 
colony. Grandly do the figures of these stern old presbyterian 
warriors stand out in the early records of colonial history, stained 
though they are by the blood of more than one savage massacre, 
which in their fanatic enthusiasm passed for an act of mere retributive 
justice, or at the worst for a pouring out of God’s wrath upon the 
heathen. Men were they of the same stamp as the soldiers of the 
Commonwealth, possessed of iron nerve, dauntless resolution, and an 
inflexible persistence in forcing their way in the teeth of obstacles 
which in these days even men who are on the spot are hardly able 
to appreciate. 

For settlers in a country surrounded by a native population, 
between themselves and whom their religious zeal, as well as their 
territorial usurpations, precluded the possibility of prolonged 
neutrality, these picked men, of a sturdy and enduring race, were 
of all others the most exactly adapted ; and if, by the action of natural 
laws, which in small and isolated communities must take their course 
unchecked by ordinary controlling influences, the sterling qualities 
of the founders of the colony have not been handed down to their 
descendants without suffering considerable deterioration in the process, 
it is only allowing that a long period of national exclusiveness with 
its enforced system of inter-marriages, has had its usual, and indeed 
inevitable, result. 

Much might be written about the many quaint and peculiar 
customs which have been here handed down from generation to 
generation until they have almost seemed to form part of the national 
religion. But as these constitute the most salient parts of social life 
among the Boers, it requires some courage to hazard a repetition of 
what has no doubt been so* often described before. Perhaps, no 
custom strikes the foreigner so forcibly as the curious ceremonies 
which are observed in what may be called the “best houses” in the 
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Transvaal upon the occasion of a betrothal, that rite so especially 
dear to the heart of all nations Teutonic. 
_ On the evening which is to decide his fate (the time being sub rosé 

a matter of appointment between the high contracting parties), behold 
the suitor on the threshold, dressed with all the extra pains which is 
demanded by the occasion, his pockets well lined with the delicious 
acidulated drops exported by Mr. Morton into the Colony by the ton, 
and armed by the unromantic-looking weapons of a pair of the very 
best wax candles that the resources of the neighbourhood can supply. 
After an evening spent, it is to be feared, in somewhat spasmodic 
efforts on the part of the love-lorn swain to render himself agreeable 
in the eyes of his Dulcinia and her relations, the tremendous moment 
for lighting his candles and offering one for the acceptance of his 
inamorata arrives. 

With what trepidation and agonies of hand-shaking nervousness 
this overture is made, may easily be imagined ; and we will suppose 
him to have got happily over this preliminary stage of his troubles, and 
his poor but significant offering accepted and cherished as it deserves, 
instead of being blown out and ignominiously thrust back upon him, as 
has been known to happen in less favourable circumstances. So far so 
good, but the delicate question as to how high he stands in the good 
graces of the rest of the family has now to be decided, and this is done 
by the good vrow herself, who, taking the candle of the lover from 
what we may probably conclude to be his cold and trembling hands, 
indicates, by sticking a pin at whatever distance she thinks fit, how 
much longer the cavalier may venture to prolong his visit. This 
done, the whole of the family, with the exception of the now affianced 
pair, retire, and during the wasting of the precious candle the lovers 
are permitted to enjoy their first téte-a-téte undisturbed. 

To customs such as this and the traditions in which they have 
their origin the Boer still clings with a pathetic tenacity. In his 
life of seclusion, with his favourite “square-all” to cheer him, and 
patriarchal dignities crowning his advancing years, all that he aims 
after is an Arcadian simplicity of existence, over which his stern 
religious views cast a gloomy shade. Although there are doubtless 
features in this unambitious and blameless domestic life which 
command a certain amount of respect, it is with something very like 
a sense of relief that the ordinary Englishman, after a sojourn with 
the Boers, turns to the lighthearted if uncultivated Kafir, and finds 
his perhaps unedifying company more congenial to his taste than the 
society of the apathetic and morose Dutchman. The cheerful alacrity 
with which the Kafir adapts himself to circumstances, even of the 
most unusual and, to him, irksome character, his strong social 
instincts, his noble courage, and indisputable masculine dignity, 
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render him in a high degree companionable to any man whose 
knowledge of the Kafir idioms enables him to exchange ideas with 
the Zulu in his native tongue. There are many points where the 
Englishman may meet the Kafir in conversation without undue 
patronage on the side of the white man, which no one is quicker than 
the Kafir to resent. Considered as fellow-citizens, it is conceivable that 
the sluggish Boer may be preferred by Natalians, as affording less 
grounds for anxiety to the legislature of the colony than the restless 
and irascible Kafir. 

But as the national ambition is, for the present at least, avowedly 
bounded by the Tugela, we may safely indulge the belief that with 
the new relations we may hope to see established between ourselves 
and our Zulu neighbours we shall find in alliance with the Kafir a 
weapon, somewhat rude it may be, but ready to our hand, and of all 
others the most serviceable that can be employed in a country where, 
until its natural features have been modified by cultivation and 


clearing, skirmishing and bush-fighting will still be the order of 
the day. : 
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Che Romance of Pygmalion and Galatea. 


“You will return in two hours’ time, that will be half past twelve,” 

said Miss Vane, looking at her watch. | 
“Yes, miss,” said the man-servant, touching his hat. 
Miss Vane stood watching her pretty ponies until they, with the | 

phaeton, turned the corner of the High Street; then with a quick 

vivacious step she ran up the cathedral steps, and entered the | 

building by the half-opened door. 

Mrs. Champ, the verger’s wife, met her with a curtsey and a 
smile, that presently gave place to a look of concern, as she said : 
“T don’t know how you'll go on with your paintin’ this morning, 

Miss Vane, for that Mr. Chipstone, the mason, have sent to repair 
Sir Geoflrey’s monument, and there’s a nasty rude man a hammerin’ i 
away at it now, and as you know, miss, it’s quite close to where | 
you sit.” | 

“ A rude man ?” 

“ Yes, Miss Vane. When I told him as I didn’t know if it would be 
convenient for him to do his work to-day, as you was coming to paint | 
close by, he replied that it would be inconvenient to be sure, but he 
must try and put up with it, which was, as I told him, a piece of 
sarcasm unbecoming a person of his station.” 

Miss Vane laughed. 

“Tf his rudeness consists only in objecting to me, I shall not fear 
him in the least.” 

“Just so, miss, and I'll be bound you will give him as good as he 
sends. I will bring down your easel and paints and things at once, 
and if you like, miss, I will walk up and down, and——” 

“Qh no, please do not ; I can take my own part quite well. But 

you may bring my easel.” 
{ Miss Vane walked to her accustomed place in the aisle, drawing 
off her gloves, and looked with amused curiosity for “the rude man.” 
Her step was light, and the mason, intent upon his work, took no 
notice of her. His back was to her, and she saw only a tall figure, 
in a white loose blouse, and heard him humming softly as he chipped 
away the decayed marble. By the time she had removed her hat 
and mantle, Mrs. Champ came bustling up. The mason, still uncon- 
scious of Miss Vane’s proximity, perceived Mrs. Champ’s approach, 
and paused in his work to say : 
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“That’s right, mother, you’ve brought some playthings to keep 
the young lady out of mischief.” 

“ Mother, indeed! I should be very sorry to be your mother, 
young man,” retorted Mrs. Champ, setting down the campstool with 
a thump. 

The mason turned to reply, saw Miss Vane, and without any 
appearance of confusion took off his hat and bowed. Miss Vane 
received his silent apology with calm indifference, and looked at the 
man without moving a muscle, until he resumed his work. 

Mrs. Champ having ministered to all the young lady’s wants, 
withdrew, passing close by the mason to show him she had no 
fear, and ejaculating “ Mother, indeed!” in a tone of withering 
contempt. 

It is comparatively easy to forgive handsome people, but Miss 
Vane was not moved to pardon this man, though his appearance was 
strikingly good, and his manner free from that awkward embarrass- 
ment which characterises ill-bred people in the presence of their 
superiors. His face was long and thin, with well-sunk eyes, a 
pronounced yet delicate nose, and a Vandyke beard. He was 
powdered with the white dust from his work, which, making his 
skin appear particularly soft and fair, lent lustre and darkness to his fine 
eyes. His simple gesture of apology was more eloquent and appro- 
priate than words could have been in the circumstances, and showed 
that he had good taste as well as good features; but his claims to 
an equality with herself, asserted in his manner, made it impossible 
for her to feel that cold indifference to his affront which she assumed. 
She was angry with herself for being vexed by such a trifle, and 
asked herself what this man had done that could not be forgotten as 
quickly as the gaucherie of an ordinary servant. He had called the 
paraphernalia of her art, toys to amuse a child—that was all; but 
it compelled her to consider whether the sting of the sarcasm lay 
not in its truth. 

Laura Vane was not merely a beautiful girl, she had desires beyond 
and higher than the drawing-room conquests and picnic pleasures 
of her sex. Her face and figure were in Nature’s hands to mould 
as she would; but the soul within her was for herself to shape, and 
she sought earnestly to make that admirable. Not that she was 
neglectful of her appearance, or unsusceptible to admiration of her 
personal charms—indeed, no. Her dress was unexceptionable ; she 
did not adopt the style of costume in which intellectual girls, poor plain 
things! usually display their eccentricities ; she was not a dowdy; on 
the contrary, she was as tastefully apparelled as though she had nothing 
better to think about. But she gave the greater part of her time to 
the cultivation of artistic tastes. She played and sang, she worked 
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tapestry, she modelled a little, and painted a good deal. Admiration 
was bestowed upon everything she did, and her judgment was 
appealed to in all questions of the artistic kind which agitated the 
esthetic circle of her friends. Happily for her she had too keen a 
perception of merit to be quite convinced that she deserved all the 
eulogy she received. Among her flatterers was not one who painted 
better than she, and she noticed that the less the eulogiser knew of art, 
the more enthusiastic was his praise. The Royal Academy of Arts 
had rejected her pictures, and she could not believe sincerely that her 
friends were right in ascribing the rejection to professional jealousy 
on the part of the hanging committee. She had remarked that the 
mede of praise lavished by gentlemen upon young ladies was strictly 
in proportion with their personal beauty; and with the knowledge 
that she was herself beautiful came the unpleasant suggestion that she 
was praised for her pictures with as little discrimination as was the 
lovely Miss Armitage—a young lady whom she cordially detested— 
for her execrable performance on the zither. And the suspicion had 
once or twice presented itself to her mind that in fact she was no 
artist at all, but only a self-deluded, friend-deluded, dilettanti dabbler 
in art. 

This self-doubting mood is common to every artist, and is hope- 
fully significant of the power to improve; it is the passing cloud in a 
sunny life. Unintentionally, the man had raised this cloud, and 
over-sensitive Miss Vane was quick to feel its shadow. She was 
angry with herself in being influenced by the words of a mere mason, 
and that made her angry with him; now willingly enough she 
indorsed Mrs. Champ’s opinion that he was a rude man, and that his 
presence was extremely inconvenient. She sat down to her painting 
with distaste, and failed entirely to derive her customary gratification 
in the contemplation of the work before her. She felt inclined to 
remove her apparatus at once, and walk home without waiting for 
her pony-carriage ; but the reflection that this would justify the idea 
that she was playing, and not working, determined her to persevere, 
unpleasant as the prospect seemed. She took up her palette and pro- 
ceeded to dress it. The constant chipping at her side irritated her. 
She paused, and, looking along the cold grey aisle, thought of the 
warm sunlight and cheerful cornfields that lay beside the homeward 
path ; she knew she could do no good work with this disinclination to 
study. After all, why should she regard what was thought of herself 
and her employment by a common mason’s man? No, she would not 
attempt work—she would quietly retire and send Mrs. Champ to 
remove her—* playthings.” That word goaded her; and setting her 
lips firmly, she went onwards with the mixing of her colours. Was 
it true that she was playing with art? Was it not true? Did her 
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painting serve any other purpose than to occupy her idle time, and 
procure flattery for herself? Still tormenting herself with these 
questions, she uncovered her picture. Indeed there were good points 
in the painting, and she looked with satisfaction at certain little bits 
of careful study and conscientious work. 

“T must trouble you to cover your materials for a time; I am 
going to move these boards, and the dust will fly,” said the mason, 
turning about to face Miss Vane. 

“Oh, this is very provoking!” exclaimed the young lady, losing at 
once the little composure gained but the moment before. “ Cannot 
you shake your boards when I am gone ?” 

“ Certainly, if you will be good enough to go now,” replied the 
man, with the most annoying suavity. 

“ But I cannot go now, and I will not. I have come here on 
purpose to paint.” 

“ And I have come here on purpose to repair this masonry. It is 
a question who can best afford to give up work for a week or so, you, 
who paint for amusement, or I, who cut stone for my living.” 

“ You are very rude!” 

“No, Iam not—at least, not intentionally. Come, we are both 
losing time to no purpose, but to aggravate your discomfort. Let me 
lighten your inconvenience as well as I can. I will remove your 
traps” (“traps!” echoed Miss Vane to herself), “and do all my 
dirty work while you have a walk in the cloisters. One cannot walk 
there on a morning such as this without feeling peace and goodwill 
towards all men. When you hear me chipping away again you 
may consider yourself free from further inconvenience for at least 
an hour.” 

“T can move my utensils myself,” said Miss Vane, somewhat 
mollified by the strangely familiar yet easy assurance of the man. 

“ You had better do as I advise.” 

The mason had advanced to the easel, and was looking at the work 
upon it as he spoke. Miss Vane was annoyed now by the equality 
asserted in the man’s behaviour, and she said, with a touch of sarcastic 
good-nature in her tone— 

“ Does it strike you that you are speaking to me with unwarrantable 
freedom ?” 

“Tt did not occur to me to give that matter a thought before ; but 
now I look at your work, I see no reason why I should not speak to 
you with perfect freedom. You are an artist.” 

He spoke these last words impressively, as he carefully covered the 
picture, and Miss Vane’s face flushed with pleasure. She felt that the 
greatest compliment she had ever received had been offered to her by 
this—mason’s man. Her heart throbbed quickly with delight. Her 
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elation was as inconsistent as her previous dejection had been. To 
be placed on a level with a man little above an ordinary mechanic 
was not in itself a compliment, but it was another thing to be 
recognised as a fellow-worker by one whose quiet assertion pro- 
claimed him an artist, and conscious of the respect his position in a 
noble profession entitled him to. 

He had implied his approval of her painting, and she thirsted to 
know all that he thought of it, but he had set the canvas aside, and 
the opportunity of asking his opinion without betraying her desire 
was gone. She said “ Thank you” quite graciously when he removed 
the last of her “ traps.” 

“ Not such a terrible undertaking after all, is it?” he asked, with 
a mischievous smile. “And now go away; the dust will spoil that 
pretty dress.” 

“ But he talks to me as though I were a child,” thought Miss Vane. 
In the cloisters she regained all her usual happiness of tempera- 
ment, whether by the influence of the place itself, as the mason had 
suggested, or by the restored confidence in herself and the newly 
awakened interest, she could not determine; but she listened im- 
patiently for the chipping to begin again, and was sorely tempted to 
pass into the aisle and see if he were examining her work. At the 
first blow of the mallet she re-entered the building and walked to her 
work with a bright face and expectant eyes. Her apparatus was 
restored to its original place, the canvas was covered, and the mason 
was humming over his work, as though he had forgotten all about 
her ; the romance was over, and serious business begun. Miss Vane 
was a little disappointed by this turn, and did not get on half so well 
with her work as she had anticipated. If he had praised only 
slightly, she knew she could have worked better; but he chipped on 
and on, and never turned from his work. 

“Perhaps he thinks I have done—playing—for the day, and he 
does not know I am here,” she thought, and gave a little cough that 
he might be undeceived. He took no notice; he did not cease his 
monotonous humming, his continual hammering, until the big bell 
struck twelve. Then he laid down his chisel and mallet. She, now, 
kept her eyes upon her work, and would not permit her glance to 
turn from the canvas in his direction. Probably he would come and 
criticise her picture ; possibly he was now at her elbow looking quietly 
at her. This latter suggestion of her imagination so confused her, that 
her painting became reckless and bad ; this he certainly would detect, 
and know she was only assuming unconsciousness of his proximity. 
Every moment this idea intensified, and with it her brush grew more 
and more unmanageable, until at length, unable to keep up the 
pretence longer, she looked round, convinced she should find him 
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behind her. No one was at her elbow. She looked across to Sir 
Geoffrey’s monument ; there sat the mason eating his dinner. It was 
the workman’s dinner hour; on a small napkin beside him lay several 
very thick sandwiches, and these, with a stone bottle, constituted 
his meal. He was drinking from the stone bottle when Miss 
Vane looked, and she averted her eyes with a spasm of intense 
disgust. Nevertheless she was presently impelled to look again ; this 
time she found him with a ragged little book in one hand, and a pencil 
in the other, sketching. This was more interesting, and Miss Vane 
regarded him with curious eyes. He shifted the pencil from his right 
to his left hand, and taking up a huge sandwich bit out a semicircle ; 
then he laid down the hunk of bread and meat, transferred the pencil 
again, opened his book, and, still munching, looked at her. 

“ He is sketching me,” thought Miss Vane, and resumed her painting 
with a yet more uncertain hand. 

“Thanks !” muttered the mason through his food, as if he thought 
Miss Vane had resumed her position to suit him. 

“Well! I do cali that impudence,” exclaimed Mrs. Champ, coming 
up two minutes later, and looking over the mason’s shoulder. 

“Do you?” said he. “ Well, I call it devotion. I don’t see any 
suggestion of impudence in the face of a beautiful girl who is studying 
art. However, as you call it impudence, mother, I suppose it must 
be so.” 

“T beg you won’t call me ‘mother,’” replied the verger’s wife, and 
then going to Miss Vane announced that the carriage had arrived, 
and hoped she had not been annoyed by Mr. Chipstone’s “labourer.” 
This appellation, pronounced very audibly, caused the mason to groan 
aloud in mock agony: as he groaned he held up his sketch, and 
looked at it with contracted brows. Miss Vane was cleaning her 
palette, with an amused smile on her face. 

“May I ask you to resume your position for one minute ?” said the 
man, addressing her. 

“So?” 

“ Yes, that will do; thank you.” 

She looked at him; he bowed his acknowledgment, thrusting the 
old sketch-book in the pocket of his blouse, and then lifted the stone 
bottle to his lips again. 

When Miss Vane had put on her bonnet and mantle she inclined 
her head to the mason, whose eyes, to her consciousness, had been 
fixed upon her; and he, rising from his seat, took off his felt hat 
and bowed with the easy grace of an Italian. Had he lived in Italy ? 
Was he Italian by birth? His face and bearing suggested that. 
Was he a real artist, and holding that position his manner asserted ? 
And if he was indeed an artist, how came it that he pursued the 
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vocation of an ordinary mason? ‘These and other speculations 
occupied Miss Vane’s thoughts as she drove homeward, looking 
before her abstractedly, and quite regardless of the sunny cornfields 
she had longed to enjoy but a short time before. She was glad he 
had not asked to look at her morning’s work, it was so bad. And 
yet she wished he had shown further interest in her picture. That 
he thought highly of it she had no doubt, for had he not, looking at 
it, acknowledged she was an artist? She exulted in the thought that 
her work had undeceived him, and felt sure he would not allude to it 
as play, or to her tools as playthings, again. She was almost ashamed 
of the place he took in her thoughts, and tried once and again to 
dismiss his tall figure, his handsome face, his free speech, now pleasing, 
then annoying, from her memory; but they would recur, and she 
thought over and over again the trifling incidents of the morning as 
though they had been of vital importance to her. She wondered 
if he thought of her—clearly he had been struck with her beauty— 
and this speculation was followed by a woman’s thirst for conquest. 
Certain passages in Boccacio’s story of Cymon and Ephigen‘a came to 
her mind, and she blushed with the pleasurable anticipation of subduing 
this man to absolute admiration of herself and all she did. Then 
again she was ashamed of herself; of thinking of herself in conjunc- 
tion with him—she an independent young lady, with twenty thousand 
pounds, he with nothing, perhaps, besides his tools. But surely he 
could not be a mere artisan; he might—well, he was an anomaly, 
and it was impossible to think anything more definitely of 
him. Nothing was certain—except that she was impatient for 
to-morrow. 

The next morning she did not keep her phaeton at the door a 
moment—she was on tbe steps as it drove up, and her man-servant 
opened his round eyes in astonishment. She herself took the reins, 
and also the whip, as the ponies found to their cost—a lady holding the 
whip uses it, a remark which applies not alone to the management of 
ponies. Like other anxious people, she expected to be disappointed ; 
probably she should find another man at work upon the masonry— 
and it was no gratification to think he would be as respectful and 
humble as men in his station should be—possibly the work was finished, 
and no one in the cathedral to interfere with her. That suggestion 
failed to afford her pleasure ; so contrary and changeable are the moods 
of young ladies at the age of twenty. It was an unacknowledged 
relief to her mind when, the wheels ceasing to deaden lesser sounds, she 
detected the sharp “ clink, clip, clink” of the chisel upon Sir Geoffrey’s 
tomb. 

“Ts that man here again?” she asked of Mrs. Champ, raising her 


pretty eyebrows and trying to look despondent. 
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“Qh lor’, yes, Miss Vane, and worse than ever. What do you 
think he says now ?” 

“T can’t tell!’ Miss Vane “only hoped he had said nothing 
disparaging of herself. 

“He says he shall tell my husband if I get talking to him. 
There’s for you—an imperdent vagabond.” 

Miss Vane laughed, and the smile had not quite died out from her 
eyes when she approached the mason; but she composed her features, 
and made him the most formal and distant. bend in returning his 
salute. 

He did not speak, a fact that Mrs. Champ felt it her pleasure to 
comment upon as she arranged Miss Vane’s things. 

“Some people can hold their tongues in the presence of third parties,” 
said she, loudly. 

“ Tt’s a pity all people can’t—isn’t it, madre ?” 

My name’s not Marjery, sir. Iwas christened Martha, I'll let you 
know.” 

“ Well, I don’t mind calling you Martha, if you prefer it, and Mr. 
Champ doesn’t object.” 

Miss Vane did not quite like that he should put himself on a level 
with the verger’s wife, bantering her thus. She was glad when the 
old woman went away. She broke the subsequent silence. 

“You have no boards to shake this morning.” 

“T was careful to do that before you came. You see I am not 
rude this morning, and I would not like to spoil yesterday’s work.” 

“Do you think my amusement deserves so much consideration ?” 


“T would not willingly spoil even your amusement. But I spoke 
of your work ” 


And that * 

“You want me to tell you what I think of it ?” he asked, drawing 
near. 

“ My work yesterday was execrable.” 

“ My presence distracted you.” 

“T think it did. But the rest of the work?” She stood aside, that 
he might look at it. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, looking at several points carefully, “I saw 
all this yesterday.” 

“Can you suggest any improvements ?” 

“ N—o! It is impossible to improve this work.” 

She almost regretted that he had not pointed out some small defect. 
She wished him to be the artist she had hoped he was. Still she felt 
flattered, and said— 

“Then you think it is—is—all right ?” she questioned. 

“ No, I do not.” 
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Here was an unexpected reverse. Miss Vane said, with a little 


tinge of sarcasm— 

“ Perhaps you may be able to point out the defects ?” 

“Yes. The drawing is wrong, and the colouring is not right ; and 
there is no idea in it at all.” 

Miss Vane held her breath in astonishment for a moment, and 
then said : 

“To begin with, where is the drawing faulty ?” 

“ Here,” he replied, indicating a part with his chisel. “This part 
has been drawn two or three yards from the point of view taken in 
the rest of the—thing.” 

“ This column came in the way.” 

“Tt doesn’t look locomotive in its habits. I never saw a pillar 
come in any one’s way yet awhile. You mean that you began work 
in the wrong place.” 


She suggested that the defect would be unnoticeable to ordinary 
perceptions. 


“Tf you paint down to ordinary perceptions, you must always be 
defective.” 

“ And the colouring ?” said Miss Vane, with a despondent sigh. 

“You painted these lights in a cloudy morning, and these with a 
clear sky.” 


“Not that I am conscious of—and I tried to make the colours 
match.” 

“ But they would not be matched. You are not making bonnets 
when you sit down in the sacred name of Art to depict Nature.” 

Miss Vane winced. She could not defend herself. She saw her 
weakness. Yet she was conscious of having done good work, and 
she felt that the critic had unjustly passed all that over in his eager- 
ness to find fault. He might be the best artist in the world, but he 
was unfeeling and uncharitable, and she would ask his opinion never 
again. These were the thoughts of the moment, that made her silent 
and dejected. ‘The mason continued : 

“ These errors arise from your want of education, from your youth ” 
(she remembered his speaking of her as of a child), “perhaps from 
your happiness.” 

“My happiness! What has that to do with it ?” 

“Much. Sorrow makes poets, and only poets can paint pictures, 
except for ‘ordinary perceptions.’ All these defects of colour and 
drawing arise from your starting without an idea. You walk into 
this aisle, and you say, ‘ Oh, how pretty ! This will make a nice picture.’ 
And after a long time you produce a thing that has not the claim to 
respect that a photograph has—that at least tells the truth. Now 
I'll tell you how a poet would paint this picture. He would be filled, 
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we will say, with melancholy, and upon his tempered mind would 
steal the memory of a cathedral aisle, grey and cold, and sad in tone, 
and the evening light slanting through an open door tells of a dying 
day, and heightens the pathos of the place. Here he conceives a 
grand picture, and he makes this cathedral the model by which to 
work out his conception ; but he fixes the point of view whence his 
idea may be realised, and he is careful that the light shall be in 
harmony with his subject. A column will not get in the way of 
this man, and he will be conscious whether the sky is clouded or 
not.” 

Miss Vane was silent for a time, feeling herself lower than the 
dilettanti dabbler she had sometimes feared herself to be—and without 
that hopeful gleam which generally accompanies self-depreciation. 

“Then what had I better do with the picture ?” she asked. 

“ Cut it up.” 

“T might as well give it to Mrs. Champ.” 

“Much as I respect and like the estimable Martha, I could not 
counsel you to be so generous. No, cut it upand keepit. There are 
a dozen pieces of excellent work here—most excellent. Keep them 
as studies. Only give Martha the coloured portion that you tried ‘ to 
match.’ Here is a piece of masterly execution, and this is good 
indeed !” 

He looked intently upon the work as he spoke. Miss Vane could 
not speak, being quite overcome with the delight the criticism afforded 
her. Noticing her silence the mason said, his eyes still upon the 
painting — 

“T have discouraged you.” 

“No, no, oh dear no! Iam very grateful for your discriminating 
remarks ; they are all true, quite true.” 

“Especially the favourable ones, hey?” he asked, with a quiet 
laugh. 

Miss Vane thought she had never heard such a gentle and kind 
yoice as this man’s, and his smile was as tender as a woman’s. 

“No, I think I like your censure as well as your praise. It is that 
which makes the praise valuable. It will please me to cut this picture 
up as you suggest.” 

“ And so your work here ends.” 

There was the slightest tone of regret in his voice, she thought. 

“You think I am too happy to feel the poetry of sadness—you 
think I am a child.” 

“You are a child, and happily not a precocious one. Your field 
of poetry lies outside these walls. The bright phases of nature, you 
could depict and impress them with all the joyful sunlight of a 
child’s nature—at least I think so, looking at your face. Your eyes 
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say that I am not old to have much experience of sadness. I am old 
enough—my life has been one of disappointment.” 

“ And must one experience disappointments to know what sadness 
is ?” she asked, looking at him with swimming eyes of sympathising 
sorrow. 

He penetrated her soul with his deep-seeing eyes, searching there 
for the motive of her present grief, just as he had looked into her 
work for the feeling of the artist. 

“ All beautiful and good natures are capable of true sympathy with 
the sorrowful; but the sentiment is transient. Only our own 
sadness endures. Little as I have watched you, it has been sufficient 
to see the grave and gay expressions following each other in your 
face like the lights and shades upon an April hill. Deeper feelings 
will come soon enough. And now to my work.” 

He left her standing still and silent by her easel, and began to 
chip the stones again. 

“ He does not know me, he does not know how deeply I feel,” she 
thought as she slowly repacked the colours she was to use there no 
more; and she believed it was sympathy with his misfortunes that 
alone made her wretched, but one half of her dejection arose from 
regret upon her own account. 

There was nothing now for her to do but to pack up and go, and 
slowly and reluctantly she finished her arrangements. When all was 
done, even to the buttoning of her gloves, she stepped up to the 
mason, intending to say something about her gratitude for his valuable 
criticism, and add something more about the possibility of meeting 
him on some future occasion; but these society phrases went right 
out of her mind, and the society tone right out of her voice, as she 
looked into the frank ingenuous face and felt that she might never see 
him again, and so she said only: 

“ Good-bye.” 

She held out her hand, and he took it without hesitation in his 
dirty palm, and met her sad eyes with his, so earnest and grave. 

“Good-bye, you beautiful child,” he said. Had he taken her in 
his arms and kissed her, she would not have felt outraged, so high 
above her, so grand and pure, did he look as he spoke. 

She walked away without another word. But his tools were,silent ; 
she felt he was following her with his eyes; and she would have 
liked to turn round and see him once more. 

“What, going already, Miss Vane?” asked Mrs. Champ, who was 
seated outside the cathedral door in the agreeable shade, knitting. 

“Yes. I shall walk home, and I will send for my things.” 

“Tam afeared that young fellow’s been annoying you, miss: you 
look quite down-hearted like.” 
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“ No, he has not annoyed me in the least, and my pictureis finished. 
Good morning.” 

On her way home the reflection that she should see this strange 
man no more was uppermost in her thought, and all time looked 
blank and miserable before her. What should she do to-morrow, and 
the next day, and the next? How destitute of hope was her life. 
Oh, now indeed she could paint her picture, and put into it all that 
pathos he spoke of, and prove to him how deep her feelings were. Poor 
little goose! she had imagined all that feeling due to her sympathy 
with the mason’s unknown disappointments. 

* 


* * * 


Nevertheless his influence upon her was lasting, and it seemed as 
though he had created in her that deeper sentiment which ‘he pro- 
gnosticated. She began to think, and perceptibly altered. She did 
not grow particularly wise in a fortnight; but the desire to be ‘rue 
in everything that she did was constantly hers. With this idea of 
truth she associated him—the mason—the man whose name even 
was unknown to her. And so he dwelt continually in her mind. 
She idealised him, making him her standard of excellence, and 
controlling her actions in the direction she thought he would counsel. 
She did not get through much work, but what she effected was conscien- 
tiously done. She wished to be a child no more, and behave childishly 
no longer. A favourite brush was missing from her box, and probably 
it had been left in the cathedral ; but she would not go there to find 
it, lest he should suspect the dearer object of her search, and laugh 
at her weakness. Still, she hoped he would find it, and bring it to her. 
He did find it; but Mrs. Champ was the medium of its restoration. 
This brush—for to show this impulsive, natural girl as she was her 
follies must be confessed—she laid aside in her most sacred of sacred 
corners, in company with a single glove for the right hand, carefully 
folded, black, almost new, but marked in white dust with the pressure 
of a hand. She insisted on Mrs. Champ taking some refreshment, 
and among other casual questions asked if the mason still worked at 
the cathedral, and whether he had been more or less annoying of late. 

“ He’s finished the job and gone, miss; ended the work last night. 
He was more quieter after your going, and spoke very pleasant to 
my sister, who's got the gout, going out to the chemist’s himself to get 
a prescription made up for her as he’d got wrote down in that very 
sketch-book he drawed your face in, and wouldn’t take a farthing. 
However, I thought I'd give him a turn, seeing he was a good 
workman, though sauey—and I never knew a good workman yet as 
wasn’t faulty sometimes !—so I told him he might come and repair my 
sink in his spare time, and I’d pay him a fair price for the job ; so he 
came and did it, and charged me a shilling for it, which I think was 
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very reasonable, considering he took two hours over it, and swept the 
place up clean after him.” 

Poor Miss Vane felt a little shudder run through her, hearing of 
her ideal artist mending a sink and taking a shilling for his work, 
and then was vexed with herself for her repugnance to the man’s 
doing honest work. Mending*sinks is mason’s work, and he had 
never pretended to be more than’a mason. The higher estimate of him 
was of her own working: she must get to think of him as a mason; 
he could never be more to her. She sighed and asked no further 
questions, nor did she press Mrs. Champ to stay when she had taken 
her refreshment. 

Miss Vane had aristocratic friends, and was not above the weakness 
of reverencing a title, and when she was pressed by Lady Emily 
Tipton to take a place in her carriage and accompany her party to a 
picnic in the Tipton woods, she consented; but in preparing her 
necessary toilet for the occasion, she was afflicted with certain con- 
scientious pangs, which grew as the day approached. In her heart 
she did not wish to go to the picnic, only her fear of displeasing 
Lady Tipton prevented her declining the invitation. Appealing to her 
imaginary counsellor, she heard him say she was wrong in accepting 
a pleasure she had no sincere wish for. However, these graver thoughts 
were banished when she sat in Lady Tipton’s barouche, with an agreeable 
Sir Somebody at her side and everything around her gay and bright. 
Lady Tipton had complimented her on her bonnet, the agreeable Sir 
Somebody had complimented her bonnet on her, and not a sombre 
thought touched the heart of Miss Vane. The quick movement of the 
horses excited her; her eyes sparkled with pleasure ; she looked the 
prettiest picture of happiness. They were driving along a lane, a narrow 
lane, where the horses were forced to slacken their pace to pass a foot- 
passenger. He stood back as the carriage approached, and Miss Vane, 
looking that way, saw that the pedestrian was her friend the 
mason, with a basket of tools in one hand, and a stoze bottle in the 
other. She was utterly confused, and turned her eyes away as the 
carriage passed him. Shame filled her heart the very next moment, 
and she said quickly : 

“Oh, Lady Tipton, will you allow the carriage to be stopped? I 
wish to get out; we have just passed a friend of mine.” 

“My dear, we passed no one but a workman in a white blouse.” 

“That is he, my friend.” 

“Qh, you know, we really cannot spare you on his account,” said 
the agreeable Sir Somebody. 

“ That is as Miss Vane pleases,” said Lady Tipton, coldly. 

“T do wish it,” Miss Vane cried energetically, her face flushing and 
blanching alternately. 
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“ Be good enough to tell the driver at once,” said Lady Tipton to 
the agreeable Sir Somebody, in a tone of undisguised disgust. 

“Tt is not far to Tipton woods. I will follow quite soon, and I 
shall be able to explain my reason.” 

Lady Tipton bowed very coldly, and presently Miss Vane found 
herself in the road alone. There was not a sign of the mason. 
Probably he had trudged on and was half a mile distant by this time. 

Miss Vane was faint with excitement, and regretted the course she 
had taken. Her second mistake was only less pardonable than the 
first. She tried to run and catch a glimpse of the felt hat, she reached 
the stile in the hedge where he had stood, and still saw nothing of him. 
Her boots were not made for running purposes, they hurt her 
feet terribly, and this pain and her distress fairly overcoming her she 
sat upon the step of the stile, and putting her hands upon the top bar 
and her face in them she burst into tears. No one was likely to 
hear her, and she indulged her grief to the full, sobbing bitterly. 

“What is the matter, my child?” said a soft soothing voice at her 
ear. 

She looked up hastily ; on the grass before her were a felt hat, a 
basket of tools, a stone bottle, and a pipe ; over her bent the beautiful 
tender face of the mason. 

“ What is the matter ?” 

“T—I was ashamed to acknowledge you sitting there with my 
proud friends until we had passed you, and then I was ashamed of 
myself, and so I would get out to tell you of my fault, and say how— 
how—how do you do; but I didn’t want to go to the picnic, indeed I 
did not.” 

Any one must have smiled who had a heart less sympathetic than 
the mason’s: to him this matter had the gravest, the most pathetic 
significance. She held out her little hand, he took it, and held it 
very gently in his own. 

“Tt is good to go to picnics with friends of our own social 
standing,” he said, still holding her hand ; “it is good to enjoy all that 
life offers us, that we may accept without injury to others. AndI 
have no claim upon your recognition which might not fairly be 
waived on such an occasion. And perhaps it will be better for both 
. of us if we forget all about our five-minutes’ chat, for I am only a 
mason, and people might be very hard upon me, and think unkindly 
of me if I took advantage of a mere accident to claim acquaintance 
with a young lady of your position. Ill be bound Mr. Chipstone 
would turn me away, and then where am I to get bread and cheese, 
hey ?” 


“T will never forget the cathedral. Every word you said has been 
the text for a sermon to me.” 
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“T don’t like sermons,” said the mason, wishing to break up a 
conversation leading he feared whither. 

“T do; and you think me weak and silly, and—and a child. But I 
am trying hard to think, and be true to myself; to be a woman and 
good, and an artist.” 

She looked full into his face, with such a yearning in her eyes that 
he, in wondering admiration, could only look upon her in silence. 
As he looked, a smile began to dawn about her lips, and the yearning 
of her eyes was mingled with adoration. He looked away from her, 
with an effort, and laid her hand down, asking : 

“ Are you going after your party ?” 

“Oh no, I cannot. Will you take me to the village?” 

“'Yes—the nearer way is across these fields. Do you mind my 
smoking ?” 

She shook her head. He helped her over the stile, and taking up 
his possessions was careful to distribute them upon both hands, and 
so they walked along, these incongruous two. 

The mason made observations upon the surrounding landscape, and 
smoked the whole way. The lady spoke little ; but serene enjoyment 
of the present moment was in her heart, and she forgot all her 
troubles, even to the boots that pinched her feet. 

When they came to the end of the lane that abuts upon the village 
green, he stopped, and in a light tone said: “ Now I must run away 
to my work.” 

“Good-bye,” she said, looking in his face to read if his lightness 
of heart were real. 

“Good afternoon.” 

“ You said ‘ good-bye ’ last time.” 

“Then good-bye now.” 

She lingered. 

“T wish you would try to think of me as a woman.” 

“We are to try and forget.” 

“Ts that easy ? Where do you find forgetfulness ?” 

“In art,” he replied, looking with compassion upon the pained, 
sweet face. Then they parted. 
* * * * 

Months passed away, and Miss Vane did not meet the mason. 

She saw him once at a distance leaving the cathedral with the 
congregation, and again within the building one Sunday, seated in a 
distant seat, but in such a position as to command a view of her 
profile. She was sure he was sketching her, but her religious 
sentiment was not greatly shocked. She worked hard, but did not 
find forgetfulness in art; rather each new endeavour seemed to bring 
him closer to heart. She did not, she could not, conceal from herself 
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that her feeling for him was love. That love was the keener because 
of its hopelessness. He was no simple artisan in feeling or education, 
she knew, and that was sufficient, he being poor, to keep them 
asunder. He could not offer her a home, and would not accept one 
from her—even if he loved her. She was grown wise enough to 
know that a marriage of that kind was not possible. Nearly a year 
had gone before she knew more of him, and then through Mrs. 
Champ’s kindly offices. 

“T’ve got a pleasant surprise for you, Miss Vane,” said the good 
woman, entering the young lady’s studio one morning. Mrs. Champ 
was dressed in her Sunday clothes, and was radiant with excitement. 

“ What is it?” asked Miss Vane, carelessly. 

“Well, miss, that’s my secret, and you shall find out by your own 
eyes if you'll come along of me.” 

“You are very mysterious, and my curiosity is roused to its 
utmost intensity, I assure you; but really I cannot leave my work 
just now.” 


Mrs. Champ’s countenance was overcast at once, and she said 
remonstratively : 

“Don’t say that, Miss Vane. The chance won’t occur again, and 
I am certain you will be delighted beyond all expectation if you 
come with me. It won’t take you half an hour, and I shall be 
that disappointed if you don’t take advantage of the opportunity 
as I can’t tell you. Now do come.” 

Miss Vane looked at the verger’s wife in amused perplexity. 

“Will it give you pleasure if I accept your invitation ?” 

“Indeed it will, miss, and me not more ’an you.” 

“Then I will leave my work for one hour—but mind, not more.” 

Then Miss Vane put on her walking-dress, and tried to console 
herself for her loss of time by the thought that she was pleasing the 
old woman. ; 

In the quietest part of the old town, Mrs. Champ led the young 
lady to a small cottage, where at the door they were received by a 
second old lady, who appeared not less excited than Mrs. Champ. 

“TI thought you were never coming,” said she, “and I’m afraid 
every moment he’ll return, though he said he shouldn’t be back until 
nightfall. This way, miss, if you please.” 

She took a bundle of keys from a shelf, and preceding them with 
much stealth led the way through a trim little garden to a wooden 
building with a glazed roof. She opened the door and admitted her 
visitors. Miss Vane, looking around her, saw plaster casts hanging 
upon the walls; a box of wet clay stood on one side; easels and 
modelling stools stood here and there. Before her was a block, some 
five or six feet in height, covered with a sheet. 
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Mrs. Champ brought a stool and bade her sit down, adding: “Now, 
miss, open your eyes, and you shall see something as will surprise you 
out of your senses almost. It did me.” 

Then she gave the signal to her friend, who slowly drew the sheet 
away from the object before her ; and Miss Vane’s eyes rested on her 
own portrait in pure white marble. She saw herself as he had seen her, 
with adoration in her tearful eyes, and the sweet features moulded 
with tender yet intense earnestness. But as yet she knew not who 
had seen her so; her thought, quick as it was to apprehend good of 
him she loved, had not yet time to credit him with so lovely a work. 
She sat in silent wonder, choking with the emotion a vision of her 
own love created. 

“ And who do you think cut it out ?” asked Mrs. Champ, enjoying 
the scene and prepared for a yet greater event. 

She shook her head. 

“Why, the man—the mason. Good God, she’s fainting! Come, 
come, my pretty pretty !” 

“T am quite strong,” she said presently. Then she tottered over 
to the marble and kissed the work of his hands, and dropped her 
heart’s tears upon his name cut at her feet. 

* * * * * 

But the romance does not end here. 

John Ford’s work was in the Academy Exhibition of 18—, and 
was deservedly recognised as the finest piece of sculpture, the purest 
work of art, exhibited that year. The sculptor, asked to put a price 
upon it, declined: “I do not wish to sell it,” he said. 

“Tt is customary to fix a price,” said the agent charged with its 
delivery. ‘Puta prohibitive price upon it if you like.” 

“Very well, if it is necessary—say ten thousand pounds.” 

That price was entered in the book that lies upon the table. 

On the second day of the exhibition he received a letter telling 
him that his statue was sold. He let the paper drop from his hands 
with a groan. 

“Curse the money,” he said. “It has robbed Pygmalion of his 
Galatea.” 

But suddenly he sprang to his feet, animated with an idea that 
had never before entered his unbusiness-like head. 

“Ten thousand pounds!” he cried. “ Why, I am a rich man now, 
and this divine money shall turn my Galatea from cold marble 
to flesh and blood and a human soul. Oh, my God, Thou art 
good !” 

Then in his sculptor’s blouse, with the white clay still in the 
quicks of his nails, he ran to the house where Miss Vane dwelt, 
and unannounced walked into her presence. Seeing him she grew 
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pale, for his face was marked with strong agitation. Words failed 
him. Holding her hand closely within his own, he gasped : 

“Tama rich man now. I need no longer break stones for my 
subsistence. I can afford to be an artist. But I cannot live without 
you. I carved a figure that was to me a dead love; but they have 
taken it from me, and I am alone in the world, with nothing to feast 
my hungering soul upon. Will you take compassion on me? Do 
you love me? Will you be my wife ?” 

Like a swallow, with a quick short cry of delight she flew into 
his arms, and her eager lips sought the long-loved face. 

“Your wife! Oh yes, yes, yes.” 

After a while she said, “ Nothing now can separate us, my love ?” 

“ Nothing in earth.” 

“ And you will not on any account retract ?” 

“ Retract !” 

“You do not know how small my dowry is: I have not half the 
fortune I had when you were poor.” 

“Thank God !” 

“ But supposing I had more than ever I possessed before—more 


than the richest prince on earth can boast of—would you retract 
then ?” 


“ No.” 


“T bind you to that solemn promise.” 
And then he learnt that she had bought his statue. 














[ 349 ] 


Rondeau. 


A rose fell from her hair last night, 

When dawn undid the frail lamplight, 
And the waltz went more languidly. 
I brought it her. She looked on me, 

Half turned to set her wreath aright. 


I wonder was the dawn’s delight 
Lovelier or more infinite 
When Cypris o’er the roseate sea 


Arose ? 


Red flower of flowers, ’tis yours by right 
To touch her long throat’s rose and white, 
And fall for love. Tell her for me 
How hard sometimes it is to be 
So near a rose, alas! not quite 
A rose. 


Toro. Manrziazs. 








Che Marquis of Pombal. 


Sepastian JosepH Carvatyo, Marquis of Pombal, of whom his 
epitaph records, with greater truth than is always found in such 
memorials, that as philosopher, hero, and Christian he left ample 
materials for the praise and wonder of posterity, was minister, or 
rather ruler, of Portugal from 1750 to 1777, and the product of 
that marvellous change in European thought which for once made 
colleagues of most comtemporary rulers of the several countries of 
Europe. Yet he was not, like Aranda in Spain, or Joseph II. in 
Austria, a professed disciple of the school of Voltaire; the idea of his 
having formed one of a vast European cabal for the destruction of the 
Jesuits being simply one of those falsifications of facts which that 
sect has fathered so broadcast upon history. 

So far from there having been any alliance between Pombal in 
Portugal and Choiseul in France, the diplomatic correspondence of 
the latter proves clearly that there was not so much as an under- 
standing between them. Neither had Pombal any correspondence 
with the Encyclopzedists in France, nor is there a single letter extant 
written to him by Voltaire.* Voltaire, on the contrary, censured 
severely many of Pombal’s acts, notably among them his execution of 
the Italian Jesuit, Gabriel Malagrida; and the French philosophers 
in general never forgave the Portuguese minister his indifference to 
and independence of themselves. Whatever, therefore, Pombal had 
in common with them must be attributed to that natural community 
of spirit which tends to make the leading spirits of different countries 
converge towards a similarity of thought and purpose. Or if some 
other school than his mother wit must be sought in explanation of 
his career, it should be sought in England rather than in France, and 
in the lessons which might be learnt by an observing mind from a 
five years’ ministry at the Court of St. James. It may at least be 
taken as an illustration of the relative civilisation of London and Lisbon 
in the middle of the last century that on his return from London in 
1745 Pombal was the first to introduce into his country such common 
objects of daily use as ordinary forks.t 

* See St. Pierre’s ‘Chute des Jésuites,’ chap. i. 

+ This incredible fact rests on trustworthy authority. “It is perhaps,” 
says Smith in his ‘ Memoirs,’ “ not generally known even in Portugal that 
Pombal was the first person who introduced the use of forks into that 
country. This simple instrument of daily convenience the minister brought 
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The works on which this article is based abundantly manifest the 
fact, that there is no class of men in the world whose characters are 
so liable to be misrepresented as political rulers or ministers. The 
character of Tiberius, for instance, is now of far greater interest than 
his policy; but unfortunately it must rest in perpetual obscurity 
whether he were really the dark tyrant handed down to us by Tacitus, 
or the philanthropical despot some moderns have suspected. So it 
was with the character of Pombal, the first anonymous person who 
wrote his memoirs having been followed by a host of compilers 
who were ready to accept this work as evidence of the first value. 
Subsequent writers, such as Smith, have, however, detected and ex- 
posed the impurity of this original source, and redeemed from one of 
the blackest calumnies ever forged by a Jesuit one of the finest cha- 
racters of his time. The work of Deyoteux also, a retort to the 
anonymous compilation, and therefore somewhat one-sided, is yet 
valuable for containing in copious appendices, called ‘Piéces Justi- 
ficatives,’ the original documents which passed between the Courts of 
Rome and Portugal, and other materials bearing on the history of the 
time. It is chiefly in these documents, whose cool tones stand apart 
in marked contrast from the brilliant colouring of eulogy or calumny, 
that the real memoirs of Pombal lie, and it is from them principally 
that we shall now proceed to study his legislation and character. 

Portugal had indeed fallen in the middle of the last century from 
the proud position she held at the beginning of the sixteenth, when 
she sent her sailors to explore, and her soldiers to conquer, the world. 
Since that time she had been successively invaded by the Jesuits, 
conquered by Spain, and driven into alliance with England ; but it 
was from the first event primarily that her subsequent decline flowed. 
The Jesuits allowed to settle in the land in 1540 by the successor of 
Emanuel the Great were three years later permitted to overrun it 
without restriction of number, and Portuguese literature appreciably 
declined from the day that Simon Rodriguez obtained for his order 
the direction and control of the University of Coimbra. It was in 
reference to the latter event that Pombal once wrote of “the tremendous 
attacks of that pestilential ignorance which for more than two 
centuries had accumulated such deplorable disaster on the land,” 
insisting on a strict supervision of the university as the only security 
against its recurrence. The mines of Brazil were among the per- 
nicious elements which wrought havoc with the greatness of Portugal 
during the two centuries (1540-1750) of Jesuitical supremacy. 





with him from England on his return from the Court of St. James in 1745” 
(vol. ii. p. 10). Forks are said to have reached northern Europe only at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
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There was also the Spanish conquest of Portugal, which lasted sixty 
years, and deprived her, by dragging her into religious wars with 
the Netherlands, of what had always been the chief market for her 
commerce. Hence Pombal on his accession to power in 1750 found 
his country in that state of impotence for which the long dominion 
of Spain and Rome was an effectual guarantee. The Spanish yoke had 
indeed been shaken off a hundred years before, but to shake off the 
other was so much the more difficult as it had been the chief feature 
of the preceding reign to render it more binding. 

John Y., father of Joseph I., whose minister Pombal was, appears 
to have been a king whose reign of nearly half a century has no 
other historical significance than as an example of the misery of 
despotism and of the misfortune of involving the happiness of millions 
in the caprice or bigotry of an individual. Imitating Louis XIV. in 
everything but his taste for military glory, he sought to concentrate 
in Lisbon the manners of Paris and the religion of Rome, and to 
content himself with that primitive conception of a king which finds 
the ideal of royalty in extremes of devotion and debauchery. An 
English equivalent of five millions sterling probably underestimates 
the wealth of which he drained his country, in order to establish a 
patriarchate at Lisbon, to build a palace for the Patriarch, and a 
convent for the benefit of three hundred Franciscans. His commercial 
policy consisted in prohibiting the importation of any costly manu- 
factures in gold, silver, or silk, save for the service of the Church ; 
whilst Portuguese seamanship, once the glory of the world, was 
suffered to sink so low that African corsairs would land on the very 
coast and carry off the inhabitants for slaves, without any other 
opposition from the government than the proclamation of public 
prayers. St. Anthony was made patron of an army, of which the 
very officers were often driven to a trade for a subsistence; nor 
were even the bodyguard of the palace ashamed to beg alms of passing 
strangers. 

These facts may give some idea of the state of government in 
ordinary times, but affairs were even worse in the last nine years of 
his reign. For John Y. having recovered from a dangerous illness, 
not only redeemed his vow to St. John the Baptist to build him 
a more splendid temple than he had ever enjoyed before, but ab- 
juring both for himself and his Court all the refinements of life he 
had introduced into Lisbon, he spent the greater part of the remainder 
of his reign in the imbecile observances of a confirmed devotee. He 
had earned from the Pope for himself and his heirs the title of 
Fidelissimus, at the time when Pombal was called in 1750 to the 
post of a secretary of state—a man who was believed to have said 
that if ever he were called upon to be minister of his country, he 
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would render her in a period of twenty years either superlatively 
miserable or superlatively prosperous. 

If Pombal had done nothing more than abolish, as he did at the 
very commencement of his reign, those annual autos-da-fé the bare 
recital of which still makes the coldest blood boil; if he had done 
nothing more than so far limit the power of the Inquisition as to 
render it incapable of commencing any process or punishing any man 
without the consent of the temporal power, he would have been en- 
titled to the undying gratitude, not only of his own country, but of 
humanity at large. For we doubt whether any other religion of the 
world offers anything to compare with the systematic and heartless 
cruelty which, from the time when the reformed profligate St. 
Augustine imported into Christianity the theory and practice of 
persecution, stained all the later history of Christianity. Indian 
Sutteeism pales before the Inquisition ; for the burnt wife died with 
a vivid faith, shared in as vividly by her executioners, in her im- 
mediate reunion with her husband in a brighter world, while the 
monks and priests, who first tortured and then burnt the heretic or 
the Jew, for the recreation of Lisbon or Madrid, never doubted but 
that the future to which they consigned their victim would be an 
intensification to eternity of the agony they themselves inflicted. 

Shortly after this attack on the Inquisition occurred the memorable 
struggle in Paraguay, in which the Jesuit missionary colony there 
founded succeeded for two years in opposing armed resistance to the 
change of territory agreed upon between the Spanish and Portuguese 
governments. We need not here enter into the old controversy as to 
whether the Jesuit establishment in South America had been, on the 
whole, for the good or evil of the Indians, or whether the measures 
of Pombal which terminated their efforts in either direction were 
signalised or not by excessive severity; suffice it to say that their 
insatiable hatred of Pombal, which they derived from his policy 
towards them in Paraguay, was the origin of all their subsequent 
misconduct and misfortunes. For an event which must ever count 
among the most memorable in the history of the world, and which 
none knew better than the Jesuits how to use, occurred in the autumn 
of 1755 to strengthen a hundredfold, by the very terror which it 
struck into the imaginations of men, the power of superstition over 
their minds. 

Every one has read of the great earthquake at Lisbon: how on the 
clear brisk morning of All Saints’ Day, when the brightly illuminated 
churches were crowded with worshippers, without any warning, in 
the twinkling of an eye, churches, palaces, and houses were torn 
from their foundations, and thousands of human beings were involved 
in their destruction. Immense numbers were swept off from the 
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quays by the rising of the Tagus, and the fire which followed the 
earthquake caused a greater destruction than the earthquake itself. 
But the earthquake was important not only as a physical but as 
an intellectual convulsion, for the immensity and suddenness of 
the calamity shook men’s faith, if not in a Providence altogether, 
at least in a benevolent one, and gave emphasis to the theory of a 
blind cosmical mechanism. Goethe, then only a boy of six, speaks 
thus of its effect upon him: “God, the Creator and Preserver of 
heaven and earth, whom the first article of our creed declared to be 
so wise and good, had not shown paternal care in consigning both 
just and unjust to the same destruction.” * He strove in vain to 
resist these impressions, for even the wise and religious could not 
agree in their explanation of the phenomenon. Yet the earthquake 
at Lisbon was only one among countless other proofs, such as the 
destruction of Pompeii, the cyclones in India, the ravages of the 
tiger or the pestilence, that the Power whom we conceive to have 
appointed the course of nature never allows her to deviate one jot 
from the eternal laws assigned to her from the creation of the world. 

There was, however, another interpretation (an interpretation 
such as Christ Himself had deprecated in the case of the fall of the 
tower of Siloam), namely, that the event came as a judgment from 
heaven for the sins of the sufferers. It was in vain for Voltaire 
to ask what had been the crimes of children crushed upon their 
mothers’ breast, or why Paris and London had been spared the fate 
of Lisbon. A special cause was assignable for the destruction of 
Lisbon, and that was the war against the Jesuits in Paraguay, and 
the toleration that had been then lately shown to Jews and heretics. 
From pulpit and from printing-press the Jesuits thundered this ex- 
planation, seeking to incite disaffection against a minister who had 
practicably been the author of so signal a visitation. From the clergy 
of the University of Coimbra came the recommendation of an auto da 
féas the only means to avert its repetition, whilst so positive had 
been the predictions of the Jesuits of a second visitation on the next 
anniversary that Pombal had to place cavalry all round the city to 
restrain the thousands who, with bag and baggage, were anxious to 
depart. Probably, indeed, Pombal only owed the continuance of his 
ministry to the adroitness with which he availed himself of the 
remarkable coincidence, that while the palace of the Patriarch, the 
royal palace, and nearly every convent and church in the city had 
been overthrown, his own house had remained untouched, and in the 
universal bereavement not a single member of his family had met 
with an injury. The king saw in this fact a mark of the divine 
favour youchsafed to his minister, notwithstanding the observation of 


* ‘Wahrheit und Dichtung,’ p. 28. 
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a Court wit that the same favour had been shown to the vilest 
quarter of the town. Thus Pombal was enabled to imprison or 
to exile several noblemen who secretly petitioned the king for his 
dismissal as being the evident cause of all the recent evils. Nor was 
this all; for the following year the minister was intrusted with the 
Ministry of the Interior, in lieu of his charge of the department of 
the Foreign Office, which, till that time, had been his official place in 
the government, and which from that time was vested, nominally at 
least, in Louis d’Acunha. 

Never had a minister a better title to such a recognition of his 
services, which practicably conferred on him the sole administration of 
affairs, The competency of an ordinary civil government is seldom 
tested by any more serious contingencies than those for which, in 
virtue of its very existence, it is more or less prepared. But the 
effects of an earthquake are instantaneous, and totally unprovided for ; 
the physical chaos may mean political anarchy, not merely destruction 
of life, but social disorder and licence. The opening of the prisons 
offers an unexpected impunity to crime, whilst the poorer classes, 
deprived of their homes and usual avocations, are incited by very 
starvation to swell the ranks of incendiaries and robbers. To these 
calamities a pestilence is likely to be added, resulting from the sudden 
destruction of perhaps forty thousand human beings. It was in such 
exigencies as these that Pombal’s capacity most fully declared itself, 
when, on the king turning to him in consternation to ask how such 
a visitation should be met, he replied in words as simple as they were 
noble—“ Bury the dead and feed the living.” From that hour for the 
space of eight days did Pombal live in his carriage, hurrying from one 
part of Lisbon to another, issuing some two hundred decrees in all for 
the restoration of order, many even written in pencil on his knees, taking 
a personal part in the burial of the dead, and prevailing on the king 
to do the same ; as cool, prompt, indefatigable, and severe as it was 
essential for a mortal in such circumstances to be. It was no time to 
theorise on the limits of the functions of government, still less on the 
ends and means of punishment. Such was the state of what remained 
of the city, that the rich had to guard their houses even by day 
from the attacks of robbers, whilst to walk out by night unarmed or 
unattended was a foolhardiness that bordered on insanity. A body of 
police was accordingly instituted for the first time, with orders to 
arrest and punish on the spot night-rioters, thieves, or even idlers. 
That they had orders to hang such offenders without any formality of 
Justice is simply a calumny which has crept into history from the now 
deservedly discredited author of ‘Les Mémoires.’ The gates of the 
city were closed to prevent the escape of criminals, and some two 
hundred gibbets had corpses suspended from them to intimidate other 
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robbers and murderers. But besides these measures, barracks were 
built for the thousands who had lost their homes, whilst bread, meal, 
and fruit were distributed freely or cheaply to'the poor. Troops 
were brought from the provinces to preserve order, ‘idle persons forced 
to clear away the ruins, public worship restored,"and “the dead buried 
in the sea—all in an incredibly short space of time. 

Meanwhile the war with the Jesuits and,Indians in Paraguay had 
cost Portugal some three millions sterling; but the Jesuitical war 
waged against the government in Portugal itself was none the less 
disastrous for being of a more spiritual nature than that waged beyond 
the sea. Two of their order were banished for preaching against the 
establishment of a mercantile company, destined tq deprive them of 
the South American trade ; and still more outrageous was their oppo- 
sition to the Oporto Wine Company, established by the government in 
1756. Without making them the principal agents, we may fairly 
consider them the accomplices, or instigators, of the” serious riots 
which took place in Oporto; for they disseminated the doctrine that 
the wines of the new company were not fit-for the celebration of the 
mass, just as Father Ballaster had audaciously proclaimed from the 
pulpit that whoever joined the Para Company would have no part in 
the company of Christ. 

The steps by which Portugal shook off the baneful influence of the 
Jesuits are worth recording, inasmuch as they demonstrate that a 
policy which, from the point of view of the indifferent or the in- 
terested, may appear in the light of persecution or intolerance, cannot 
really be gainsaid on the score of inefficiency. Portugal freed her- 
self by drastic measures of a powerful religious body as easily and 
effectually as in Japan and Spain Catholicism and Protestantism were 
respectively eradicated by a system of unflinching persecution. Ever 
in Switzerland, where the system of mutual toleration was carried so 
far that the votaries of two rival confessions would share the same 
church for their respective devotions, the several cantons as a rule 
succeeded ultimately in making themselves distinct religious unities. 
A strong state may adopt the principle of toleration from a conviction 
of its equity, or a weak one from fear of reprisals, but the success of 
a contrary course can searcely be disputed, and it is always well to 
remember that however sincere a Protestant state may be in its 
advocacy of toleration, the Roman Catholic Church is still so far 
from disclaiming the intention of maintaining or winning back her 
power by persecution, that she expressly grounds her toleration of free 
thought or dissent on the sole fact of her present impotency to control 
it. Itissufficient in proof of this to refer to the now famous Encyclical 
Letter of December 1864, wherein the doctrine that liberty of con- 
science and of worship belongs of right to every man is declared an 
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erroneous opinion, and one which Gregory XVI. had rightly termed 
an insanity ; or again to the 24th and 78th clauses of the no less 
famous Syllabus, which~condemn and proscribe as pernicious errors 
both the doctrine that the Church has no right to employ force, and 
the claim made by dissenters_in Catholic countries to enjoy the public 
exercise of their own forms of worship. 

In approaching, therefore, Pombal’s dealings with the Jesuits, which 
constitute his chief title to a place in the world’s history, we would 
start with the assumption that a state can no more be justly accused 
of persecution for enforcing its will against refractory corporations 
than for enforcing its laws by various penalties against individuals. 
A state cannot tolerate for long what is to itself intolerable, and the 
test of what is tolerable, or the contrary, must ultimately rest with 
its instinct of self-preservation. For this reason Portugal must be 
justified in history for having purged herself of the Jesuits in the last 
century, as Germany is justified for having put down the Anabaptists, 
or the existent French Republic for having crushed Communism. For 
accredit as we may the order of Loyola with individual energy, self- 
sacrifice, and perseverance to a far greater extent than we can accredit 
any other religious body, we yet believe that as an organised body 
they have been as detrimental to the higher interests and spiritual 
prosperity of mankind as it is possible for any corporation of men 
to be. 

The first stroke at the Jesuits fell in September 1757, when the 
royal confessor was dismissed from the Court, and an order issued 
that no Jesuit in future should approach its precincts without express 
permission from the king. 

It was in September 1758 (Benedict XIV. having died meanwhile 
and been succeeded by Clement XIII.) that occurred an event which 
next to the earthquake at Lisbon was the most prominent feature of 
the reign of Joseph I. That was the attempt on the king’s life, on 
the evening of the day which is appointed in the calendar to be 
observed in honour of the memory of St. Francis Xavier, September 
the third—an attempt in which were implicated, on the clearest proof, 
representatives of the aristocracy and the Jesuits. It is as well 
briefly to interrupt the narrative here in order to refer to an event 
which is inseparably connected with the subsequent history of 
the Jesuits in Portugal, and the fame of which resounded through 
Europe. 

It may be considered a fixed law of nature that a certain degree of 
political disaffection should result in a conspiracy, as much as that 
water at a certain temperature should boil, or gunpowder ignited 
explode. But Pombal had incensed a class not less powerful than 
the Jesuits themselves; and indeed his whole political career may be 
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taken as a repetition of the old historical story of a powerful minister 
working with the king in behalf of the tiers état against the vested 
interests of aristocracy and priesthood. The nobility, like the Jesuits, 
had the strongest reasons for desiring the cessation of a policy which 
impoverished no less than it humiliated them. In Portugal, as in 
other countries of Europe, successive alienations by the crown of large 
landed possessions in favour of individuals had proved an effectual 
transference of power; and Pombal, setting an example soon to be 
followed in France with common lands appropriated by religious cor- 
porations and seigneurs, had sought, by reclaiming the great domains 
alienated in this way in America, Africa, or at home, to resuscitate 
the power of the crown. An inquiry, instituted alike without regard of 
either persons or prescription, had ended by depriving many powerful 
families of estates which they regarded as indefeasible hereditaments ; 
an extreme case of which was the resumption of one of the Azores 
from a family which had held and done much to improve it for 2 
period of three centuries. The slight compensations given in pensions 
and titles could naturally not atone for losses like these, and hence it 
became a matter almost of prediction that some attempt would be 
made to free the country, or rather a class, from what to itself 
appeared an intolerable oppression. 

On the night of September 3, 1758, an attempt was made to shoot 
the king in his carriage, and that the Jesuits, the Marquis of Tavora 
and his mother, the Duke of Aveiro, and some other persons of rank 
were implicated in it, rests on evidence quite as conclusive as can 
possibly be expected to authenticate an affair which without secrecy 
and mystery would no longer be a conspiracy, and on evidence quite 
as satisfactory as that which has found for our own Gunpowder Plot 
a place in the world’s history.* 

It is impossible not to shudder at the cruelty of the sentence 
attached at that time in Portugal and elsewhere to the crime of 
treason, though it so far accorded with the feelings of a hundred 
years ago that an English minister in recounting it used not a word 
of disapproval. The Duke of Aveiro and the Marquis of Tavora were 
first broken on the wheel, then burnt, and their ashes thrown into 


* It has been generally supposed that Joseph I. had an intrigue with 
the young Marchioness of Tavora, and that the jealousy of a husband 
justified and explained the participation in treason of the Marquis him- 
self. The king’s character lay open possibly to such imputations. But it 
is at least a remarkable coincidence that after the insurrection in Madrid 
in 1766 the Jesuits, who had wished to get a creature of their own substi- 
tuted for the Marquis of Equilache, then Minister of Finance, propagated 
a story of an intrigue of Charles III. with the Marchioness, for which 
there was certainly no foundation. 
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the sea. Their arms too were effaced, and their property confiscated, 
their palaces were razed, the site of them strewn with salt; and the 
name of Tavora was abolished for ever. Other conspirators were 
burnt alive or strangled before being bound on the wheel, their exe- 
cution being indeed the blackest stain on the fame of the Marquis of 
Pombal. Yet the charge of inhumanity must always attach, not to 
the individual who enforces, but to the law which allows such 
atrocities. Treason in all countries was and is regarded as an act of 
far greater criminality than ordinary homicide, and in England till 
1814 the penalty for high treason was of so barbarous a cruelty that 
even Oriental tortures might have found themselves surpassed by it. 
In France, Ravaillac had molten lead and boiling oil poured into his 
wounds previous to being drawn and quartered by horses ; and in the 
same country, so late as 1766, a mere boy had his tongue torn out, 
and was then tortured and burnt alive, for having in a freak with 
some other boys offered insult to a crucifix at Abbeville. 

For participation in the Aveiro-Tavora conspiracy eight Jesuits 
were arrested, and among them the notorious Malagrida. Six days 
after the execution of the lay conspirators, a royal letter was issued, 
which, regretting the failure of the Apostolic Commission to Cardinal 
Saldanha to effect any improvement in the conduct of the order, and 
exposing their unprecedented arrogance, proceeded to order the im- 
mediate sequestration of all their property, movable or immovable, 
within the jurisdiction of the tribunal to which the edict was ad- 
dressed. The decree, however, disclaiming any intention on the part 
of the king to suspend any services in the churches or to disregard 
the wishes of testators, provided for the reservation of such sums as 
were requisite either for the maintenance of the fathers or for the 
necessary church services. 

In April of the same year a memorial was sent to Clement XIII, 
recapitulating the complaints, with their causes, which the Court of 
Portugal had against the Jesuits. Special stress was laid on the 
falsehoods propagated by the order in foreign Courts to the detriment 
of the king and his minister; on the doubts thrown by them on the 
authenticity of the brief of Benedict XIV. to Cardinal Saldanha, and 
on the reality of the commission intrusted to him; on their bold and 
absolute denial of the war in America, which had cost the treasury 
twenty-six million cruzados. To this memorial was added a schedule, 
containing a statement of the Jesuits’ property in Portugal, that the 
Pope might order its distribution or disposition; the scheme for 
banishing the order from Portugal was declared; and a Letter of 
Faculty was requested for the punishment of such of them as had 
been guilty of the conspiracy. 

On the 2nd of August two letters in reply to this memorial were 
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sent in the name of the Pope, both characterised by the friendliest 
expressions towards the king, and the strongest denunciations against 
the misconduct of the society. The Council of Conscience in Portugal 
was empowered to proceed freely against all ecclesiastics implicated in 
the attempt at regicide. The Pope disclaimed the idea that it was 
the policy of the Church to stave off punishment from the guilty, 
but at the same time ventured a hope that should the king find 
himself in doubt about proceeding against any individuals with the 
full rigour of justice, he might listen to the promptings of natural 
clemency, and to the religious feelings with which he had always 
been penetrated for the things appertaining to God. 

The same measure of expulsion was carried out in the colonies; 
and simultaneously from the Brazils, the Azores, the East Indies, 
Africa, and Madeira were shiploads of Jesuits despatched to the 
shores of Italy. At the same time laity and clergy alike were for- 
bidden to hold written or oral communication with them, and thus to 
Pombal remains the credit of having been the first to carry out a 
measure which was followed soon after in France and Spain and 
Austria, and, since the revival of the order, by some of the governments 
of our own day. 

It might have been easy to predict that the expulsion of the Jesuits 
would involve a breach with Rome, and that war declared against the 
order would be followed by war with the Church it protected. 

It is needless to enter into a detailed account of the rupture thus 
begun, which became more defined as time went on, and was charac- 
terised by the same arguments, disputes, and mode of warfare that 
the pretensions of “ the spiritual sword ” have made so common in the 
history of Europe. All communication was fordidden between Rome 
and Portugal, and several ecclesiastical offices were filled without 
waiting for the usual bulls from Rome. But in 1765 Clement XIII. 
published the famous bull called the Apostolicum pascendi munus, 
which confirmed the Jesuits in their original institution and rights, 
‘and also confirmed those bulls and briefs (such as the Unigenitus) which 
had been publicly burnt by the authority of the parliament of Paris. 
When the Jesuits translated Clement’s bull into all languages, and 
secretly introduced copies of it into Portugal, Joseph pronounced the 
bull null and void. Decrees and bulls succeeded one another in rapid 
sequence. The Portuguese clergy began to regard separation with 
indifference, and the Archbishop of Evora began to grant dispensations 
for marriages without either resorting to Rome or imposing those 
pecuniary extortions for such privileges which had been one of the 
most fertile sources of the papal revenue. 

The pretensions of the spiritual power to independence, and to 
total emancipation from the control of the civil government, have 
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always been among the most disturbing elements of political harmony 
from the first existence of Christianity as a religion to the latest revolt 
from the state declared by the Ritualists in England. The bull known as 
the In Coena Domini of Pius V. is perhaps the clearest expression of this 
position of the Church, for among other things it excommunicated all 
kings, parliaments, or magistrates who should force the clergy to pay 
tribute under any pretence whatever. In 1786, the Portuguese 
government followed the example of most other Catholic countries in 
Europe in suppressing this most insolent document, and all copies of 
it were ordered to be delivered up to the temporal powers, under 
the penalties attached to high treason. Events were indeed tending 
to a universal ecclesiastical rebellion, for the Jesuits, suppressed in 
1764 in France, had been only three years later suppressed in Spain 
as well as in the kingdom of Naples. The death of Clement XIII. 
in 1769 staved off danger for a season, for Ganganelli, a far abler 
man, succeeded him as Clement XIV. 

Clement XIV. lost no time in reconciling himself with the court of 
Portugal, and in July 1773 took the step which will ever make his name 
stand out prominently in the long roll of Popes, in the publication of 
the bull Dominus ac Redemptor Noster, which by a formal and eccle- 
siastical abolition of the Order of Jesus formed as it were the seal and 
sanction of the measures already taken against the Jesuits by Pombal, 
Aranda, Choiseul, and Kaunitz. Lisbon was illuminated for three 
whole days, and a solemn Te Deum was chanted in the patriarchal 
church at Mafra, at which the king and the Court were present. The 
triumph of Pombal was complete, for in less than a quarter of a 
century he had witnessed the policy he had so persistently pursued 
adopted in the three great Catholic countries of Europe, and finally 
sanctified by the Pope himself. Such a triumph as fell to his lot is 
rare in the history of the world. It had been well for him had he 
died then instead of ten years later, for his closing years on earth are 
a remarkable exemplification of the truth of that old dictum, attributed 
to Solon, that no one should be called happy before his death. 

Destructive as was Pombal where destruction was desirable, he was 
no less ardent to reconstruct and reform, wherever such a course lay 
open to him. If, for instance, he was unsparing in his attacks on 
superstition and ignorance, he was untiring in his efforts to construct 
a system of national education. Free Latin schools, preparatory fora 
university course, he established everywhere, as well as professorships 
of Greek, rhetoric, logic, and other sciences; he converted the royal 
arsenal at Lisbon into a school for the instruction of the poor for 
eight years in such trades as were likely to insure them a livelihood, 
and erected a school of commerce for the education of native merchants. 
Such measures alone suffice to save Pombal’s memory from the 
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common accusation of a merely negative energy. The Jesuit catechism 
was banished from the schools, and their whole system, under which 
they had for so long trained the nobility to their own ends in the 
University of Coimbra, was exchanged for one whereby modern 
languages and philosophy became an essential part of education. 

A law of 1761 declared that birth on or contact with the soil of 
Portugal should of itself render free all slaves born or arriving there, 
the old Roman law being then for the first time superseded which 
entailed on the latest descendants of a slave mother the curse of her 
taint. Another law abolished the invidious distinctions between 
old and new Christians, the latter term having been previously in 
use to designate those Jews or their descendants who from prudence 
or persuasion had been converted to Christianity, but remained ex- 
cluded from all civil employments and subjected generally to social 
ignominy. Other laws were of a sumptuary nature, as the prohibition 
to drive more than two pairs of horses together within a league of 
Lisbon, or the curious regulation about mourning in widowhood. It 
having been usual for widows to injure their health by sleeping on 
the floor of a dark room, which they would sometimes inhabit for 
the space of a whole year, widows were for the future forbidden thus 
to shut themselves up to mourn more than eight days, stay at home 
more than a month, or to sleep on the ground in the corner of a dark 
room. 

The abuses connected with religious houses were checked. One 
half of the convents for females were abolished, and all religious 
societies, male or female, were forbidden to receive any novices in 
future under the age of twenty-five, nor even then without the 
express sanction of the Crown. The revenues of several suppressed 
orders, such as the Augustine monks, were distributed among the 
poor; and in the same way all brotherhoods in Portugal, except four, 
were abolished, and their property devoted to charitable purposes. 
Nor should mention be omitted of the creditable efforts of the 
Portuguese government to civilise the Indians after the removal of 
Jesuitical influence. The building of two schools in every Indian 
village for boys and girls respectively, the prohibition to the savages 
to speak of themselves as negroes and to people in general to call 
them so, the encouragement given to the cultivation of native produce, 
the prizes offered for the largest crops of tobacco, were among the 
measures which reflected an altered spirit in the administration of the 
Portuguese colonies. 

We are not of course concerned to defend all the measures Pombal 
thought fit to put in force for the benefit of his country. His com- 
mercial regulations, tending as they did to the creation of monopolies 
and to strict state supervision, were perhaps contrary to the principles 
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now generally received ; but it is no reproach to a man to have lived 
and legislated before the maturity of political economy. In order to 
encourage native industry he attempted to check the export of gold, 
by prohibiting the purchase of English wares except with Portuguese 
equivalents in kind, as well as the exportation from the colonies of 
gold or precious stones without permission. The prohibition was 
however recalled, owing more to the threats of England than to the 
remonstrances of the Portuguese merchants. Yet we doubt whether 
Adam Smith himself has more clearly appreciated or exposed the 
fallacy of the mercantile theory than did Pombal, who, in reference 
to the sacrifice by Portugal of her best blood and energy over the 
Eldorado of American mines, expressed himself as follows: “ Gold and 
silver are fictitious riches. These measures of value being but slowly 
destroyed, the more they are multiplied the less is their real value, 
because they represent fewer things. 

“When the Spaniards became masters of Mexico and Peru, they 
abandoned the natural riches of those countries for conventional ones, 
the value of which becomes depreciated in proportion to the increase. 
At that time gold and silver were scarce in Europe . . . when the 
quantity of gold and silver in Europe was doubled, the price of 
everything also was doubled, and the profit of the mines became less.” 
And again: “It is an invariable maxim that the riches of mimes are 
chimerical to the states that possess them, for such states become the 
distributers of their own treasure.” Especially jealous was he of the 
power acquired by England over Portuguese trade by the’Methuen 
treaty, which bound Portugal, on consideration of a lower duty on 
the importation of her wines into England than were levied on French 
wines, to admit into her harbours without any duty the wools 
and cotton of England. This treaty, made by Cromwell, Pombal 
succeeded in annulling, holding that by it England had “ firmly 
bound his country in a state of dependence, conquered it without 
the trouble of a conquest, and chained it to her political car 
without leaving them the power to escape.” Speaking, therefore, of 
the alliance with England, he remarked, not without truth, that 
“alliances are but political speculations; into which the ally that 
enters with the greatest power expects the greatest profit.” 

Yet strongly as he resented that stagnant system of policy which 
allowed every measure of political change in Portugal to be ‘pre- 
determined by the Cabinet of London, he was too farsighted not to 
see that the friendship of England might any day prove the salvation 
of Portugal ; and it was fortunate that he did so, for the contingency 
occurred in 1761, when the Family Compact was concerted between 
France and Spain, the latter being tempted by an attack upon Portugal 
not only to weaken England, but possibly to regain her former depen- 
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dency. Portugal was therefore called upon to renounce her alliance 
with England; Spanish troops entered Portugal to “ deliver her from 
the English yoke”; Pombal declared war against both France and 
Spain, and with the petitioned help of an English army and an English 
commander succeeded in worsting the allies, and compelling them by 
an article in the treaty of Fontainebleau to evacuate without any 
reserve all the forts, cities, or fields they might have conquered in the 
war. 

Joseph I. died in 1777, and his death was the signal for reaction. 
This was led by his daughter and successor, Donna Maria. She 
had been married at the age of thirty to her nephew, the Prince 
of Beira, then aged sixteen; but the inequality of their ages was 
atoned for by their equality of mental incapacity. Both were mere 
devotees. The nephew so revered his aunt or wife as to speak of 
her as a saint, and was so religious as to attend three or four masses 
daily in a state of ecstasy. Hence unlimited submission to Rome and 
respect for the priesthood were the determining motives of their reign, 
and the reversal of nearly all Pombal’s laws a duty they owed to 
religion. The first acts of the new reign were to displace or punish 
such of the clergy as had been allowed to act independently of the 
Church, and to release from prison such of them as had been im- 
prisoned by the temporal power. By the abolition of the Mensa 
Censoria, ecclesiastical affairs were withdrawn from State control, and 
the Inquisition was restored to its prescriptive rights and privileges. 
Forty thousand pounds were sent to Rome to pay the expenses in- 
curred by the Papal government by the deportation of the Jesuits to 
Civita Vecchia. 

But the character of the new reign is perhaps best conveyed in the 
fact that the Court went into an eight days’ mourning, and attended 
a great expiatory procession, because some adventurer had stolen the 
altar-plate from a parish church. 

The new government, however, was as capable of revenge as it was 
of reaction. Pombal, then eighty years of age, foreseeing only disap- 
pointment and chagrin, took an early opportunity of soliciting his 
resignation. Comparing himself with the eminent French statesman 
Sully, whom” he had always taken for his model, he entreated that 
permission to retire from the Court to the country which might 
preserve him from the sad fate of the Frenchman when, on the death 
of his master Henry the Fourth, he was reduced to supplicate the 
Queen Regent that a man so honoured as he had been by her husband 
might by timely retirement escape those outrages of the nobility and 
populace which made his life precarious. Pombal’s request was 
granted, and the removal at night time of his medallion bronze likeness 
from its position at the foot of the equestrian statue of Joseph I., and 
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its replacement by the city arms, speedily proved the sagacity of his 
petition. In a speech made in honour of the queen at her coronation, 
the following justice was meted out to the late minister: “He was,” 
so said the speaker, “on principle an enemy of humanity, religion, 
freedom, merit, and virtue ; he filled the prisons with the chief persons 
of the realm, oppressed and sank the people in extreme misery, 
attacked the authority of Pope and bishops, dishonoured the nobility, 
corrupted morals, changed the laws, and ruled the State with a sceptre 
of iron.” These words foreshadowed the acts of the new government. 
Not only were many persons of rank imprisoned during Pombal’s 
ministry absolved from completing their sentence, not only was the 
sentence against the regicides declared unjust and null, but the Jesuits 
had the gratification of causing a judicial inquiry to be instituted, 
touching the conduct of the Marquis himself. Representing to the 
queen that “all which had been done against them in the kingdom 
of Portugal and all the states subject to her dominion was supported 
on no real foundation, nor even on the slightest probability . . . that 
they had been condemned without proofs, and, what was not unusual, 
without a hearing haying been allowed to one of the accused,” the 
members of the Society proceeded to supplicate her Majesty that the 
author of so many impostures should be examined on a list of articles 
submitted by themselves. The Jesuits were the principal, but not 
the only, enemies of the Marquis, and an investigation into all the 
charges against him was a measure which, while it gratified the 
private antipathies of the government, insured for it at the same time 
the favour of powerful classes. After the inquiry had lasted eighteen 
months, a decree was issued declaring the accused a criminal deserving 
of exemplary punishment, but in consideration of his advanced age 
and great infirmities remitting all corporal punishments and relegating 
him to a distance of at least twenty leagues from the Court, yet with- 
out prejudice to any other claims which the Crown or private persons 
might have against him. 

Within a year of this recognition of his merits:Pombal died; a man 
whose career must ever count among those which gave its distinct 
character to the century immediately preceding our own. He stands 
out as a living proof of the power of individual genius to impress the 
law with the force and colour of a single mind, directing and moulding 
the character of a nation. 




















Ballade. 


Some men their path in life may choose, 
And gain their mundane heights, and shine, 
May have their way to win or lose 
From blossoming youth to time’s decline ; 
Not such an easy lot is mine, 
Doomed, hapless, by the Muse’s curse, 
To wear the ivy for a sign, 
And be the branded slave of verse. 


Though laughing fate should still refuse 

The boon towards which my hands incline, 
Nor yield my fame the poet’s dues 

Of endless life in song divine, 

Still, still, ye lyric Ladies mine, 
My heart is yours for better or worse, 

Still must I kneel before your shrine, 
And be the branded slave of verse. 


The thankless world my heart may bruise, 
And time reject my fancies fine, 

But till I die, O golden Muse, 
Thy words must yield me bread and wine; 
Before those sacred knees of thine 

I lie, my goddess, mother and nurse, 
There in thy shadow to recline, 

And be the branded slave of verse. 


Envot. 


Queen of the old immortal line, 
Whose praises endless tongues rehearse, 
Take pity on me, foredoomed to pine 
And be the branded slave of verse. 
Epuunp W. Gorse. 
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Criticism Past aud Present. 


By LADY POLLOCK. 


Ir the youth of to-day appear to take excessive pride im the period 
to which they belong, with a touch of contempt for their predecessors, 
they should easily be pardoned ; for as they look back do they not 
see an amount of prejudice and bigotry wholly foreign to the spirit 
of the present era, a disdain in the aristocracy of birth for the aris- 
tocracy of art, an indifference for the moral and intellectural welfare 
of the artisan, the mechanic, and the peasant, while, when they take 
a glance at the condition of their own existence, they see thought 
set free which spreads in widening circles, literature reaching regions 
which in the past generation were dark in ignorance, and a care 
for all classes of humanity which is daily increasing in tenderness. 
With the advance of thought there is a necessarily coincident tolera- 
tion of new opinions, which drive back ancient superstitions; and 
how can this onward movement be recognised without a sense of 
exultation? It is evidently during the last thirty years that our 
progress has been most rapid, but the date of its inauguration must 
be assigned to the opening of the first railway in 1830, half a 
century since. 

It seems to us a privilege to have lived in the transition period, 
to have seen the accomplishment of events regarded in our young 
days as visions of enthusiasm ; slavery abolished and Italy liberated ; 
and still more it is a satisfaction to have watched the gradual diffusion 
of knowledge which opens the way to mental freedom. As knowledge 
has spread, the bulk of our literature has increased: the demand for 
books is multiplied a thousandfold, and continues to augment. We 
cannot but rejoice that awakened minds should long for ideas, and 
that ideas should be supplied to them; but our world is a system 
of compensation, in which for every gain we find some loss, and 
so it happens that while we see the greatest happiness of the. greatest 
number attained by the present rapid circulation of literature, we 
do not fail to perceive with the advancing light a shadow, nor 
to discern for the student and the artist, a subject for grave appre- 
hension in this fecundity. 

We see indeed many drawbacks already attaching to it; for 
hurried production becomes inattentive to form, and if we forfeit 
beauty of form we shall presently forfeit beauty of thought, because 
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the manner of the thought depends in some sort on the manner of 
its expression. Fine ideas demand symmetry and harmony, they 
refuse crude construction, and require time for their due development. 
Showy commonplace, which is quick of birth, will be brought to 
replace them, and the reader who glances at one production in a 
hurry to turn to another will be ready to mistake a coarse careless- 
ness for vigour. Nor is the writing of the present hour alone in 
danger ; the great dead are threatened, and before long there may 
come the extinction of works which are the creations of mighty 
minds, the final annihilation of the volumes wherein they have 
given us their souls to read, and which have survived the wear and 
tear of centuries, teaching us by example what we should most care 
to reach. They will die by suffocation. The copiousness of modern 
production will leave for them neither light nor space, and cannot 
supply to us any of the glory which it buries. Those who retain 
a memory of their cherished works, or fondly ponder over the still 
existing copies, lamenting the change, will be thought eccentric. It 
would not be true to say that there is any deficiency of knowledge and 
power in the writing of this day: on the contrary, both are to be found 
abounding in the journals and magazines published daily, weekly, 
and monthly, but the necessary condensation demanded by short 
time and narrow space interferes greatly with the beauty which 
grows out of contemplation; also the reader whose haste requires 
promptness and facility becomes incapable of meditation, and the 
general writer has to comply with his necessities. 

That portion of literature which has at the present moment suf- 
fered most by the pressure and speed of life is the art of criticism, 
the very essence of its existence being care and reflection. A judg- 
ment patient in action and complete in instruction is demanded for the 
exercise of a fine discrimination between various shades of excellence 
for the discovery of subtle beauty and for a distinction between that 
beauty and the glitter which sometimes passes for it; but how shall 
the professional critic find time for the judgment requiring patience, 
and for the acquisition of the special knowledge required to give 
value to the sentence passed upon an artist’s work? Let us suppose 
that artist to be a painter, it is not enough to learn the name of 
every old master, the time and place of his working, and the mediums 
he has used; however serviceable such acquirements may be, there 
are others of deeper importance and more difficult of attainment. 
The critic must be thoroughly instructed in anatomy before he 
ventures to proclaim a fault in the modelling of a figure, and he must 
haye contemplated clouds, sunshine, passing showers, and their effects 
upon surrounding nature for many a long hour, before he can be 
qualified to dispute the truth of a landscape. Could a hurried 
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Tr spectator who had never watched the toiling French peasant and 
the atmosphere which invests him be expected to understand the 
accuracy of delineation and the depth of human sympathy by 

which the name of Jean Francois Millet has become one of the 
€ greatest among the many great in art which France has upon her 
list? Would not scores of our public instructors who now do homage 
to his reputation reject and vilify his work, were he living with his 
fame and fortune still to make, and with their grand airs recommend 
him to avoid for the future the clumsy sabot and to clothe his palate 
> in more brilliant hues? In short, would they not counsel him to put 
away the independence of his genius and become as shallow and 
commonplace as themselves ? 

When an artist with perceptions extending beyond the sphere of 
general recognition has devoted the energy of his accumulated thought 
and his exceptional insight to the pursuit of truth and the means of 
its revelation, how shall we suppose that a merely clever scribe, whose 
mental cultivation has been in a different direction, and whose chief 
aim in life has come to be a terse sentence, is competent to condemn 
his performance in a smart paragraph! The thing is impossible ; 
yet this is the way that criticism goes; daily faster and faster, more 
and more decisive, more sharp and more arrogant. 

What has been said as to the painter’s production may evidently be 
applied with equal significance to that of the musician, the actor, 
or the poet. It will hardly be denied by any one who has leisure to 
think on the question, that quick criticism is inadequate to pass judg- 
ment upon thoughtful art, but it may be urged, fairly, that the most 
incompetent critic may serve as a signpost to the multitude, as an 
indicator of something to be looked at, and that if no critical censure 
has power to annihilate the life of true art, the error of a first decision 
is unimportant. But however plausible this argument may be, there 
is an answer to it to which perhaps there is no rejoinder; although 
the certainty of the survival of whatever is real in art against all 
adverse efforts must be acknowledged, it is no less certain that the 
recognition of its beauty may be considerably delayed by the con- 
demnation of professional critics to the great damage of the artist, and 
of the nation he belongs to which has cause for shame if he dies or 
lives long unacknowledged ; and setting aside for the moment these 
ill-consequences, there is sufficient ground for lamentation in the de- 
terioration of criticism as a study which ought to be delightful in itself. 

Such it has been in the hands of Ugo Foscolo, of Lessing, of 
Charles Lamb and Hazlitt; such it is now in those of Algernon 
Swinburne. To read the works of these critics is to acquire a new 
sense of beauty, to learn its very essence, to strengthen all your 


appreciations, and to enlarge your field of knowledge. 
VOL. LYII. 2B 
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You are the traveller leaning on the arm of a guide who leads you, 
not dictatorially, but as if you were following your own will, and 
where the country is fairest and richest he invites you to linger and 
rest. He merely indicates to you the waste places or undelightful 
spots, and when he beats down weeds and briars it is in order to 
disclose the fruit or the flower; time is taken for enjoyment, for 
meditation, and for the expansion of thought under which the 
eesthetical sense is developed. The deepest sympathies are born of 
such communion of soul—sympathies by which you approach the 
source of beauty more closely. In these cases you feel a gratitude to 
the teacher subordinate only to that for the author or artist whose 
glory he has shown forth ; he is associated in your mind with him 
so intimately that he seems of the same kindred. 

The power of executive skill the same in kind as that of the 
work under examination is by no means required for adequate 
criticism: what is really necessary is sufficient knowledge and con- 
templation to bring the critic into a true sympathy with the artist’s 
work ; such sympathy as you find in Charles Lamb for Titian’s 
‘Triumph of Bacchus,’ in Swinburne for Ford and Blake and Victor 
Hugo, in Ugo Foscolo for the ‘ Poet of Vaucluse.’ 

But with this sort of meditation those who run to read can have 
nothing todo. They abjure them altogether, and demand something 
short and frequent: they must be kept going in literature and art; 
posted up as the phrase goes: they are busy men, who must be 
supplied with busy critics. Censure is the safest weapon for the rapid 
writer, for it is easier to pounce upon a fault than to reveal a 
grace ; easier for the reader also: and thus there comes into vogue a 
stinging style in which the charm that grows out of thoughtful 
leisure has no part, which indeed rather narrows than enlarges the 
sense, so that presently the leader of public opinion becomes so far 
blind that his sight is no longer open to the existence of the beautiful. 

He may be a good scavenger, a swift destroyer of rubbish, and 
thus he may be useful so long as he carries on that vocation carefully, 
and piles up his dust-heap without ever brushing into it a piece of 
gold by mistake. For our own part we would rather play the part 
of the chiffonier of Paris who industriously searches the rotten refuse 
of the streets for some nutritious edible ; and we have heard with real 
pleasure the dialogue of an old man and woman at five o’clock in the 
morning, employed upon their respective collections of dirt, with shrill 
tones congratulating each other upon their discoveries. “ Madame, 
me yoila bien heureux ce matin: je trouve un chou, mais un chou 
bien mangeable.” “Monsieur, je vous en fais mon compliment ; et 
moi, je trouve—ah, tiens! c’est un véritable choufleur.” 

The critical faculty shows itself sometimes at an early age by 2 
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frequent habit of comparing one thing with another and of inquiring 
into the cause of excellence; or by an unusual sense of just pro- 
portion: an inclination of the mind so marked may be called a 
gift; but it must have time to mature itself, and the more sensitive 
it is in appreciation and the higher it reaches in its desires the 
more resolute it will be in the rejection of hasty decisions. 

Occasionally an intense imaginative sympathy will seem to grasp 
by intuition the perception of the whole scope and character of a 
great author's works, leaving all the critics halting in the rear. 
Victor Hugo’s estimation of Shakespear, set forth in a page of his 
‘Vie de Shakespear,’ is a remarkable instance of this transcendent 
force: the passionate energy of the French poet has pierced the veil 
of translation, and has reached the very heart of the English dramatist ; 
by the poetry of his recognition (setting aside his other claims), he 
may merit a place by his side, while Voltaire, sharp in satire, quick in 
condemnation, has made himself ridiculous by his Shakespearian 
criticism, without even wounding his author. 
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Che Sealed Letter. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 





Cuarter I, 


Tue great road from Paris to Belgium is both long and dull, stretching 
away mile after mile in a perfectly straight line through a hideous 
country of yellow mud, without trees or hedges, and nearly perfectly 
flat. Yet in this uninteresting country, when I was on horseback 
and alone, I met with an adventure which I have never since forgotten. 
It was as long ago as the year 1815, when the scarcely unexpected 
return of the great emperor from Elba had led to a plentiful exodus 
of those who had attached themselves to the fortunes of King Louis 
XVIII., more especially those who, like myself, had been in attendance 
upon the person of the king. My horse had cast a shoe, and I had 
thus fallen a little in the rear of my comrades, whose white cloaks 
and crimson uniforms were easily discernible through the blinding 
rain on the horizon in front; whilst behind me the lancers of 
Bonaparte, with their tricoloured pennons, hovered in the rear, follow- 
ing us step by step, with the evident intention of seeing us over the 
frontier. I was but little more than a lad, but I had a tolerable 
horse under me, and a plentiful supply of money in my pockets; and 
although the rain came down without ceasing, and I was wet through 
and covered with mud, I kept up my spirits by singing one of the 
popular songs of the day, whilst I watched the rain trickling over 
my new gold epaulets. At last my horse began to droop his head, 
and, like him, my spirits sobered down, and I began for the first time 
to ask myself where I was going. I had not the faintest notion, but 
I did not trouble myself much on that score, for my squadron was 
in front, and in following my comrades I was but doing my duty— 
a more than sufficient reason to my not very troublesome conscience. 
Insensibly, however, I began analysing this curious feeling of abne- 
gation of self, which is at the bottom of all sense of duty, more 
especially as it might affect a soldier, and I speculated freely upon 
the disagreeable positions I might find myself placed in when duty 
and obedience pointed in one direction, and one’s own feelings in the 
other. 

The pouring rain, the dismal country, the endless road, were not 
likely to give the most cheerful tone to my cogitations, and I was 
but too glad of the break afforded by the sudden appearance of a 
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black object crawling along the yellow road at the distance of some- 
thing like a mile and a half, and which was evidently under the 
control of some human being or other, who would at least put an 
end to my dreary téte-d-téte. I reined in my horse to examine the 
object more carefully, and soon made out that it consisted of a small 
covered cart drawn by some animal, which, from the zigzag mode 
of progression adopted, was evidently even more tired and depressed 
than the horse I was riding. The poor animal seemed as pleased at 
the prospect of companionship as I was, and willingly responding to 
my efforts to make him mend his pace, I was soon enabled to see 
that I was fast approaching a small spring cart, over which a black 
tarpaulin was stretched by means of three ribs of wood, resembling 
a sort of cradle on wheels, whilst the tired mule who dragged it 
wearily along was guided by a man holding the reins in his hands 
as he trudged stoutly by its side. I had plenty of time to make my 
observations as I ranged up alongside of my future companion, 
who was a tall, athletic man of some fifty years of age, with thick 
white moustaches, and the slight stoop in the shoulders which is the 
unmistakable sign of the old infantry officer who has long carried 
the knapsack. He wore the uniform and epaulets of a major, under 
a small blue and rather threadbare cloak, and he had the weather- 
beaten look on his face which is so common among men who have 
seen a good deal of rough service in the field. As I approached him 
he gave me a quick glance from under his shaggy eyebrows, and slowly 
drawing a loaded musket from the little cart, he cocked it, whilst 
placing himself on the other side of the mule, which was thus un- 
consciously transformed into a rampart. Seeing the white cockade, 
I contented myself with drawing aside my cloak so as to show my 
uniform, and he at once replaced the musket in the cart, saying, with 
a backward gesture of his thumb: 

“Ah! that makes all the difference. I took you for one of those 
fellows who are following us behind there. Would you like a 
drink ?” 

“Gladly,” said I, approaching him eagerly; “for it’s more than 
ten hours since anything but rain water has passed my lips.” 

He had a very prettily engraved cocoa-nut with a silver top slung 
round his neck, and producing this with evident pride he handed it 
to me filled with some thin, sour white wine, but which tasted to me 
like nectar to the gods. I handed it back to him, and before 
readjusting it he took a mouthful of the contents, adding: 

“To the king’s health! He gave me astep in the Legion of Honour, 
and it is but right that I should attend him to the frontier. When 
that’s done, as I have nothing but my epaulets to live by, I shall 
return to my regiment. It’s my duty.” 
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He said this more as if speaking to himself than to me, and set 
his mule again in motion, whilst I rode slowly along by his side for 
more than a quarter of an hour without hazarding any remark, so 
fearful was I of putting an end to our newly formed acquaintanceship 
by what might prove to be an indiscretion with a man who was 
evidently somewhat peculiar. As he soon stopped again to rest his 
tired mule, I took the opportunity of getting rid of the rain which 
had soaked down into my long horseman’s boots. 

“Your boots seem to stick pretty tight to your feet,” said he. 

“ Tt’s a long time since I’ve had them off,” I replied. 

“Bah! you must learn to think nothing of that,” he rejoined, in 
his gruff voice. “If you mean to be asoldier, especially in such stirring 
times as we are likely to livein-——” Then turning half round, he 
added, “ What do you suppose I’ve got in the cart there?” 

“T am sure I don’t know,” I answered. 

“Tt’s a woman !” 

“Ah!” said I, with a sort of grunt, but not venturing on any other 
sign of astonishment, and following him at a foot’s pace. 

“That poor old wheelbarrow there didn’t cost me much, nor the 
mule either. Nevertheless it’s all I've got to make the march on, 
although the road drags out like a linendraper’s measure.” 

I at once offered him the loan of my horse, and as he saw I had 
no intention of sneering at himself or his conveyance he seemed on 
a sudden at his ease, and coming alongside my stirrup he gave me a 
hearty smaek on the knee. 

“Well, you are a good fellow, although you have the crimson 
breeches) on.” 

The recollection of the dislike with which our four favoured 
regiments of the bodyguard had been always regarded by the line 
flashed across my mind, and I believe I blushed at the way in which 
we had been preferred to the old soldiers. 

“ However,” added he, “I won’t accept your. good-natured offer, for 
the very sufficient reason that I don’t know how to ride.” 

“ But, major, officers of your rank are compelled to ride!” 

“ Bah, once a year, at the inspection, and then we hire any old 
hack. As for me, I began life as a sailor, and ever since I have been 
in the line I never troubled myself about learning to ride.” 

I could see he was eyeing me closely for the next few minutes, and 
apparently expecting me to say something, but as he found I was 
still silent he went on: 

“§o you’re not curious? I thought I should have astonished. you.” 

“Tm not so easily astonished as you think.” 

“Tf I were to tell you why I left the sea. I should astonish you, 
whatever you may think now.” 
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“ Well, why don’t you try? At all events it might warm us up, 
and make me forget the rain that gets in at the nape of my neck 
and runs down to the heels of my boots.” 

The good-natured major was evidently as pleased as a child to tell 
his story, and forthwith prepared himself for it. He readjusted his 
shako, covered with oilskin, on his head, and gave a hitch forward 
with one of his shoulders, which could have satisfied even the rawest 
recruit that he belonged to the infantry; that veritable shrug that 
the foot soldier gives his knapsack to shift the load and lighten the 
weight, and which never forsakes him after he becomes an officer. 
After this convulsive gesture he drank a mouthful from his cocoa- 


nut, gave a dig in the ribs to his mule by way of encouragement, 
and began. 


CuaprTer II. 


“ I was born at Brest, and, to avoid troubling you with details you won't 
care for, let me say that I ran away to sea when I was a lad, and was 
found stowed away in the forecastle of an Indiaman when she: had 
lost sight of land. The captain was better-natured than some would 
have been in his position, and instead of pitching me into the sea he 
turned me into a cabin-boy ; and, for my part, so anxious was I to 
prove that his kindness was not misplaced, I worked away so hard 
that at the end of fifteen years I found myself in command of a 
merchant brig of some five hundred tons burthen. When the 
Revolution broke out, the Royal Marine (which, mind you, was as 
good a service a8 a man need wish for) found itself deprived of the 
greater portion of its officers, and the authorities were glad enough 
to put men like me in command, who had not only had sufficient 
experience as seamen, but had also shown an aptitude for fighting 
in brushes with pirates, and such like irregular warfare. However, 
whatever my merits were, one fine morning I found myself in com- 
mand of the corvette Marat, of twenty-six guns and three hundred 
and fifty men, having just received orders to get ready for Cayenne, 
whither I was to take a reinforcement for the garrison, and a political 
prisoner, whom the frigate Décade, which had sailed a week before, 
had been obliged to leave behind for want of room. On the 28th of 
Fructidor, 1797, I received my orders from the Directory, the first 
letter inclosing a second with three broad red seals, which I was 
directed not to break until I had reached certain degrees of latitude 
and longitude, which would bring me somewhere near the line. It 
was a remarkable letter in many ways, for it was of extreme length, 
and was so carefully sealed and gummed together that I found it 
impossible to glean the smallest notion of its contents, which I am 
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not ashamed to say I was most anxious to become possessed of. From 
the first I conceived a dread of this mysterious-looking document, 
and after much consideration I determined to place it inside the glass 
of a little useless clock, which was fixed over my bed, until the time 
arrived when I was authorised to ascertain its contents. The rest of the 
furniture of my cabin was as neat and appropriate as you could find in 
any man-of-war ; for instance, my bed at night was shut up into a sofa 
in the daytime, where I smoked my pipe; the floor was waxed and 
scrubbed until it shone like a looking-glass, and when all was in order it 
was as pretty a room as you would wish to see. What pleasant days 
we spent there, and what an agreeable voyage it was, until—but I 
must not anticipate. 

“We started with a fair wind, and I happened to be engaged in 
putting my letter inside the glass of the clock when a knock came at 
the cabin door, and my prisoner entered, bringing with him a pretty 
young girl, about seventeen years of age, whom he held by the hand. 
He was not much more than nineteen himself, and a good-looking 
lad, except that he was a little too pale and too white for a man; he 
was & man, however, and one who behaved like one of the heroes of 
ancient days, when the occasion arose, as you will see before I’ve 
done. AsI turned round he drew his wife’s arm within his own, 
and there they were, looking as fresh and happy as two turtle-doves, 
and made me quite happy to see them. 

“So there you are, my children,’ said I; ‘and come to give a visit 
to your captain. It’s very kind of you, and although I have some 
distance to carry you away, so much the better, for it will give us 
the time to get acquainted. Forgive me, madame, for not having 
my coat on, but I was engaged in nailing this clock up securely, so 
that I might get rid of this hateful letter. Do you think you can 
help me ?” 

“They really were a nice little pair. The little husband took the 
hammer and his little wife the nails, and they passed me the one and 
the other as I asked for them; she, laughing merrily, called out ‘to 
the right,’ or ‘ to the left, captain,’ as the rolling of the ship made 
the clock lurch about; in fact she was making fun of me. 

“*You naughty child, I'll tell your husband to scold you if you 
don’t mind, and then she threw her arms round his neck and 
kissed him; for they were like two children, and it was no wonder 
we soon became great friends together. We were pretty lucky in 
our passage, for the weather seemed made expressly for us, and I 
made my two little friends come and dine daily with me. When our 
frugal dinner was over they would nod and wink to each other, and 
when I laughed at them they would join in with me. Nothing came 
amiss to them, and they were always merry and pleased with every- 
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thing that was done for them. Although my orders were to be kind 
and attentive to them, I was specially told to keep them on the 
ordinary ship’s rations, and they had their hammocks like the rest of 
the crew. I was like you, my friend, and I didn’t bother people 
with questions about what did not concern them; for what were 
their name or their affairs to me, who was only the captain of the 
ship that took them over to the other side of the world? At the 
end of a month I had begun to look upon them as my children; when- 
ever I called them they came and sat down by me; the young man 
wrote at my table (that is to say, my bed), and helped me to work out 
the longitude, and soon got to do it as well as I could, and then 
we talked about anything that turned up until the watch was called. 

“¢Do you know, said I one day, ‘ we make up quite a family party. 
I don’t want to cross-question you about your affairs, but probably 
you have not too much money between you, and you will find it hard 
work to dig and delve among those prisoners at Cayenne. It’s a 
horrible country out there, but for a seasoned old fellow like me, who 
has been dried up by the sun, I can live there like a lord. Now if 
you have any sort of liking for me, I'll throw up my commission on 
board this old craft and I'll establish myself out there with you, if 
you wish Ishoulddoso. I have notasingle relation at home, and you 
would make me a nice little household. I can help you to a score of 
things, for I have not sailed the seas all these years for nothing, and 
I have a snug little strong-box on board that I’ve come by honestly 
enough, and which I shall leave to you when the time comes that I 
must lose the number of my mess.’ 

“They looked at each other quite astounded, and as if they scarcely 
believed what I said; and then the little woman fell back on her 
unfailing resource—she ran, crying and blushing, to her husband, and 
threw her arms round his neck. He put his arm round her waist, 
and I saw tears too in his eyes; he held out his hand to me, and I 
noticed that he was more pale than usual. She spoke in a low voice 
to him, in his ear, while her thick locks of yellow hair fell over his 
shoulder, and he answered her in the same way, occasionally kissing 
her forehead, whilst she wept without ceasing, until I got tired of 
seeing it. 

“<So this doesn’t suit you?’ said I at last. 

“* But—but, captain, you are too good,’ stammered the husband. 
‘I hardly know what to say to you for your goodness, but—how 
can you live with prisoners?’ and then he lowered his eyes, and a 
blush came over his face. 

“*T don’t know what you've done to be transported in this fashion, 
I replied, ‘but you can tell me or not some day or other, if you 
choose todo so. You don’t seem as if you had anything very dis- 
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graceful on your conscience, and I am pretty sure I have done worse 
things than you. Once for all, so long as you are committed to my 
custody it is my duty to look after you, and I shall do so, and you 
must expect nothing else; for, under orders, I’d twist your neck as I 
would a brace of pigeons; but, once I throw off the coat with the 
epaulets on it, and I care neither for the admiral nor for any one 
else under the sun.’ 

“*Tt is because I think it might be dangerous for you, captain, to 
be friends of ours that I hesitate. We laugh because we are young ; 
we are happy because we love each other; but I have very dismal 
half-hours when I think of the future, and what may happen to my 
poor Laura.’ 


“As he said this he pressed his young wife to his breast, and 
murmured— 

“*T ought to have said as much to the captain, don’t you think so, 
my darling? Iam sure you would have said as much: yourself!’ 

“T took my pipe and turned away, for to tell the truth I felt as 
if the tears were coming into my eyes, and that was not a state in 
which a man in my position should be seen. 

“* Come, come,’ said I, ‘ the future will set this all right. If the 
tobacco is disagreeable to the lady I will go away.’ 

“She looked up at me with her face all on fire and wet with tears, 
like a child that has been scolded. 

“* At all events,’ said she, looking up at the little clock, ‘let us 
talk about something else; and the letter there!’ 

“When she said this I felt a cold shudder pass over me, and my hair 
seemed almost to stand on end. 

“Good heavens,’ said I, ‘and I had almost forgotten it! If we 
had got beyond the first degree of north latitude I should have 
nothing to do but to jump overboard.’ 

“T seized hold of the ship’s log, and when I saw that we had, at 
least, a week before us, I was in some degree comforted, but I still 
felt an undefined fear in my heart. 

«There is no joking with the Directory on the score of obedience,’ 
I half muttered to myself. ‘However, I’m all right so far, but the 
time has slipped away so quickly that I had nearly forgotten all 
about it.’ 

“ Well, sir, there we stood, all three of us, looking up at the letter as 
if we expected it to speak to us. What struck me the most was that 
the sun, which was now shining through the cabin window, lighted 
up the glass of the clock, and made the great red seal in the centre 
look like the features of a face in the middle of a fire. 

“« One might almost say that its eyes were coming out of its head,’ 
I said, to amuse them. 
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“Qh, replied the young wife, ‘it looks more like the stains of 
blood.’ 

“Bah, bah!’ said her husband, taking her by the arm; ‘you are 
frightening yourself, Laura. It looks like an invitation to a wedding. 
Come along and go to bed. Why should you bother yourself about 
the letter ?’ 

“They left the cabin and went up on deck, whilst I remained and 
smoked my pipe, but I could not také my eyes off the great. seal, 
which seemed to have the same power of fascination over me that a 
serpent is said to possess. At last I tore myself away from it, and 
went up on deck to finish my pipe. All was going well here, for 
the Marat had a favourable wind, and was doing her ten knots com- 
fortably within the hour. It was as beautiful a night as I have ever 
seen in the tropics. The moon was just rising above the horizon, and 
the calm white sea seemed to cut her in half, looking like a sheet of 
snow covered with diamonds. I stood looking at the scene in silence, 
and the officers and sailors of the watch were gazing over the bulwarks 
at the shadow of the corvette in the water. I like silence, order, and 
discipline, and I had forbidden all noise and fires aboard after nine 
o'clock. Suddenly I saw a little red line almost under my feet, and I was 
just about to utter an angry exclamation, when I saw that the light 
came from the cabin of my young prisoners, and wishing to make sure 
of the fact I stooped down so that I could look through the skylight. 
The young wife had undressed and was on her knees, saying her 
prayers by the light of a little lamp, whilst her husband was seated on 
a portmanteau, with his head between his hands, watching her. Her 
eyes, turned towards heaven, were still wet with tears, and when she 
had finished she made the sign of the cross with a smile, as if she were 
going to paradise. Without saying a word, her husband kissed her, and, 
taking her up in his arms, lifted her into her hammock as if she had 
been a child. It was a very hot night, and the gentle motion of the 
ship seemed to soothe her, for after lying still for a few minutes— 

“*My dear,’ said she, more than half asleep, ‘aren’t you sleepy ? 
It’s getting very late, I’m sure.’ 

“ He remained in the same position with his head between his hands, 
and, finding he did not reply, she turned her pretty little head over 
the edge of the hammock, and looked at him with her mouth half 
open, and not daring to speak to him. He hesitated for a moment, and 
then said with an evident effort: ‘My dear Laura, the nearer we 
approach our destination, the more apprehensive I feel. I don’t know 
why, but it seems to me as if the happiest part of our life would prove 
to be the first part of this voyage.’ 


“*T feel exactly the same,’ said she; ‘and I hope we may never 
get there.’ 
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“* And yet,’ he added, clenching his hands together, ‘my darling, 
I notice that whenever you say your prayers, you always cry. That 
worries me terribly, for 1 know whom you are thinking about, and I 
fear that you regret having come with me.’ 

“*T regret!’ said she, in a distressed voice, and starting up. 
‘ Regret, too! and to have followed you! I, who am your wife, and 
who know my duty although I am but seventeen! Why, my mother 
and my sisters all said it was my duty to go with you to Cayenne. 
I wonder how you can think such a thing for a moment! How can 
you regret anything when I am with you to help you while I live, 
and die with you if you die!’ 

“The young man heaved a deep sigh, whilst he tenderly kissed the 
pretty hand and arm she extended to him. 

“* Laurette, my darling Laurette, when I think that if we had only 
waited for four days they would have arrested me alone, I cannot 
forgive myself.’ 

“She leaned over the hammock and stroked his hair with both her 
hands. She laughed like a child, and said a number of pretty 
womanish things to him which I cannot repeat, then shutting his 
mouth with her little fingers so that he was obliged to listen to her. 

“* Are you not much better off with your wife, who loves you, my 
darling? I am quite content to go to Cayenne. I shall see the 
savages and the cocoa-nut trees, like Paul and Virginia, and each of 
us will plant one, and see which will turn out the best gardener. We 
will work all day, and all night too, if you like ; and I am strong, too— 
look at my arms, I could almost lift you up. Don’t laugh at me, for 
Tam a capital needlewoman, and there is sure to be a town where 
they will want that sort of thing. Besides, I can give lessons in 
music and drawing, and, if they know how to read out there, you 
can write for them.’ 

“The poor lad gave a bitter ery when she said this. 

“* Write, indeed, write !’ he said. ‘ Why was I ever taught to write ? 
It’s only fit for a fool to do. I believed in their talk about the 
liberty of the press. I only wrote half a dozen lines, which were 
read by those who liked them, and thrown into the fire by those who 
disliked them, and only served the purpose of enabling them to 
persecute us. It was bad enough for me, but for you, my angel, who 
had been my wife but four days only—what had you done? How 
could I have been foolish enough to let you come with me? Do you 
know where you are, my poor little girl, and where you are going? 
Very soon, my child, you will be sixteen hundred leagues from your 
mother and sisters, and all for me!’ 

“She hid her face for a moment in the hammock, and although, 
situated as I was, I could plainly see she was crying, it was impossible 
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he could do so. Very soon she reappeared with a smile on her face 
to cheer him up. 

“« At all events, my darling, we are not over rich just now,’ she 
said, with a shout of laughter, and holding up her purse. ‘AI 
have isa single louis. And how much have you got ?” 

“He could not resist her winning ways, and laughed like a child. 

“‘Upon my word, I don’t know. I had a whole crown piece, but 
I am afraid I gave it to the porter who carried my portmanteau 
aboard.’ 

“Never mind, one is never better off than when one has nothing. 
Besides, there are those diamond rings that my mother gave me, 
and they would fetch heaps of money. Do you know, too, I think 
that good-natured captain is pretty well aware what the contents of 


that letter are, and that we are recommended to the governor of 
Cayenne.’ 


“« Perhaps,’ said he, ‘ who knows ?” 

“*T am sure of it. You are so good, the government have only 
exiled you for a short time, and don’t really mean to do you any 
harm.’ 

“Tt struck me she might have guessed correctly the contents of the 
sealed letter that had so puzzled me, and jumping up, quite relieved 
at the idea, I stamped on the deck to call their attention, and shouted 
out an order to extinguish the lamp. It was blown out at once, and 
I heard them laughing in the dark like schoolboys on a holiday. 
As I walked the deck in the cool night air, and thought over this 
new idea, it seemed to gather strength, and without trying to dive 
into State secrets (which I should never have the wit to comprehend) 
I thought it very likely that one of the five members of the Directory 
had become captivated with the youth and grace of the young couple, 
and had thought it desirable to nip petty imprudences in the bud 
by a punishment which was more apparent than real. When I went 
down to my cabin to turn in, I looked at the letter in quite a different 
spirit, and was surprised to find that the great red seal appeared to 
smile good-naturedly at me. The last thing I remember before going 
to sleep was bestowing a cheery nod on it, in token of friendship.” 


Cuapter III. 


“T HAVE always slept with one of my eyes open (as we say aboard 
ship), and it was not surprising that the sudden cessation of all motion 
one fine morning, about a week after my interview with the prisoners, 
sent me on deck at once to see what had happened. It was nothing 
more nor less than a dead calm, the sea like a sheet of glass, and the sails 
looking as if they were glued to the masts; and, in answer to my 
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inquiry, the first lieutenant at once informed me that we had reached 
the first degree north latitude and the twenty-seventh degree of 
longitude. As the officer read the entry from the log in a monotonous 
tone, a sharp feeling of dread seemed again to pass through me, as I 
remembered that the time had now come when the sealed letter must be 
opened, and all doubt and mystery as to its contents for ever cleared 
up. As I have already said, the Directors never allowed the slightest 
trifling with their orders, and I had not even the excuse of press of 
duty during such weather to afford me a loophole for delay. As I 
paced hurriedly along the deck, I tried to raise my sinking courage 
by arguing with myself that Laura’s interpretation of the mystery 
must be the right one ; and as my mind became more firmly impressed 
with this conviction, I went down to my cabin, and, taking the sealed 
letter from its place of safety behind the glass door of the clock, I 
gazed impatiently at the great centre seal. My fingers were under 
the envelope, and I was about to tear it open, when again a tremor 
seized me, and I hastily replaced it, muttering to myself that there 
was no chance of the ship’s moving before the evening, and that 
my duty would therefore allow me to postpone the opening for a 
few hours. I avoided the young couple during the day, but the 
hours seemed to fly like seconds, and the time for the setting of the 
sun was at last rapidly approaching, which would probably bring 
with it a breeze from the westward. I dared wait no longer, and 
rushing hastily into my cabin, and without looking at the seals, tore 
open the envelope. I read it through, and then I rubbed my eyes, 
for I thought they were deceiving me. I read it again and again, and 
then I began at the last line and read it backwards. I felt my legs 
begin to totter under me, and I was obliged to sit down; then a 
twitching of the muscles of my cheeks commenced as I glared at the 
letter; and I had to rub them with some rum to put a stop to it. 
The one word ‘duty’ seemed to burn itself into my brain, and 
hastily sluicing my head in the water-jug, I went on deck into the 
fresh air. 

“ Laura was then looking almost prettier than I had ever seen her, 
dressed in a fresh white frock, with bare arms, and her splendid hair 
flowing down her back. She was amusing herself with a hook and 
line, with which she was trying to catch some of the seaweed that was 
floating around the ship. She called to her husband to come and 
help her, and I watched them for a few minutes without speaking ; and 
then, as I at last caught his eye, I made him a sign to come and speak 
to me. Looking up at the moment, she chanced to detect the gesture, 
and dropping the line she seized her husband by the arm. 

“*Don’t go near him,’ she said. ‘ Look how pale he is! I am sure 
there is something wrong.’ 
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“He soon quieted her and came over to me; whilst she, leaning 
against the mast, watched us, as we paced up and down the poop, 
without speaking a word. I lighted a cigar and tried to smoke it, 
but it seemed bitter, and I threw it into the sea and watched it 
as it floated away. Suddenly I took him by the arm, and as we 
recommenced our walk I whispered in his ear : 

“ «Tell me your story, my friend, and what you’ve done to these 
dogs of Directors that seem like five bits of a king. These lawyering 
fellows have got a pretty strong grudge against you. What’s the 
meaning of it all, and what have you done ?” 

“He shrugged his shoulders, poor lad, and said with a sort of bitter 
smile : 

“¢ Not much, captain, God knows. Three silly couplets, and very 
bad ones, in a vaudeville. But they made the people laugh, because 
they were about the Directory, and that’s all !’ 

“«Tmpossible !’ said I. 

“¢ Tt’s true, [swear to you. The verses were bad enough, asI have 
said, but I was arrested on the 15th Fructidor and taken to La Force. 
I was tried on the i6th and condemned to death, and the sentence 
was afterwards commuted to transportation.’ 

“Good heavens, these lawyers are precious thin-skinned! Do you 
know, my friend, that letter orders me to shoot you, here ?” 

“He made me no reply, and he took it very well for a young man 
of only nineteen years of age. He only looked at his wife and wiped 
away two or three drops of perspiration that would have fallen from 
his forehead. I had some on my face too—and other drops in my eyes 
for the matter of that: I went on: 

“<Tt seems these good citizens didn’t choose to murder you on dry 
land, and thought no one would hear much about it if it were done 
out here. It’s an awful affair for me, but I must do my duty. The 
sentence of death is in perfect form; signed, sealed, and initialed— 
nothing is wanting.’ 

“ He made me a bow, but his face flushed up. 

“‘T have no request to make to you, captain,’ said he, in almost 
his usual tone of voice. ‘I should not like to stand between you 
and your duty. All I ask is to be allowed to speak to Laura; and 
I beseech you to protect her so long as she survives me, which I 
don’t think will be very long.’ 

“* Be assured of that, my poor fellow. Don’t let that trouble you, 
for I will take her safely home to her family on my return to France, 
and I will never leave her so long as she wishes to see me. But I 
believe you are right, and that she will never get over it.’ 


“The poor fellow took both my hands in his and squeezed them 
warmly. 
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«My dear old friend, I pity you more for what you have to do, 
than I do myself for what I have to suffer. I want you to protect 
her, and watch over her until she is handed over to her mother.’ 
Then, in a low voice, he added, ‘ Let me tell you that her health is 
very delicate, that her chest is affected, and it is necessary she should 
wrap herself up well at times. I know that you will be all to her 
that her father and mother could be to her—won’t you, now? If it 
could be arranged that she should keep the rings her mother gave 
~ her, I should be very glad. But, if it turns out that they must be 
sold, I think you will find that they will fetch a good sum. My 
poor Laura—how beautiful she is!’ 

“ All this began to be more than I could stand, and although I 
had hitherto spoken to him in a cheerful way to keep up his spirits 
I could no longer do so. 

**« Between brave men there is nothing more to be said. Every- 
thing else is understood. Go and speak to her now and let us lose 
no time.’ . 

“T shook hands again with him as I said this, but as he still retained 
mine in his grasp I looked him straight in the face and added, ‘If I 
might be allowed to give a last word of advice it would be not to say 
a word of this to her. It shall be arranged without her, or even you, 
knowing anything about it. That is my business.’ 

«“* Ah! well, yes, perhaps you're right. Farewells are dangerous, 
very dangerous.’ 

«Yes, yes,’ said I, ‘don’t be a child, and all will go well. What- 
ever you do, don’t kiss her if you can help it; if you do, you're 
lost.’ 

“T gave him another grip with my hand and let him go. How 
hard it all was to bear ! 

“Tt seemed to me, as I watched him, that he kept the secret as we 
had arranged, for they paced the deck together for more than half an 
hour, arm in arm, and then they went over to the side of the ship and 
began fishing up the bits of seaweed with the line she had dropped, 
and which one of the cabin boys had managed to get hold of again. 
All of a sudden the night was upon us, as is usual in these latitudes. 
It was the moment I had selected for the fulfilment of my duty, but 
its mournful recollection has never since left me for an hour, and 


I drag it about with me as a convict does a chained shot.” 
* * * * * 


The evident emotion of the old officer when he reached this point 
in his narrative compelled him to pause, and when he resumed it, 
after an interval of a few minutes, it was in a somewhat incoherent 
strain, in which a sort of running commentary was muttered to 
himself on the changing phases of his story. 
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“T called up the second lieutenant on to the quarter-deck and gave 
him his orders. ‘Since we are ordered to turn butchers and execu- 
tioners, launch the first cutter without delay. Put that woman into 
her, and row straight away from the ship until you hear the report 
of six muskets; then turn about and return.’ ” 

Here he muttered to himself, “Obey a mere scrap of paper like 
that—for that was all it really was! I must have been possessed by 
some foul fiend. I saw that unhappy young man kneel down and 
kiss her knees and feet when the sailors approached her, and I ordered 
them to separate them. Oh, God, I see it all now!” 

He stopped short suddenly in front of me. 

“T tell you I was like amadman. ‘Separate them,’ I cried, ‘ for we 
are all a set of scoundrels. The Republic isdead. Directors, Directory, 
they are nothing but vermin. See what these villains of lawyers 
have forced me to do. If I had but the five wretches here I would 
shoot them every one. I swear I would as the heavens are above me!’ — 
I saw the men staring at me, and evidently thinking I had lost my 
wits, but what did I care for them or for my life? Not so much as 
for this rain that is falling on me now.” 

* * * * * 

He turned from me and strode away, muttering to himself and 
clenching his fists, whilst he occasionally struck the mule with the 
hilt of his sword as if he meant to kill the poor animal. His face 
was so convulsed that his bushy eyebrows fairly met; and the 
weather-beaten hue of his face turned to so deep a crimson that I 
thought he must have a fit of apoplexy. In his excitement he threw 
his cloak from off his shoulders, leaving his breast fully exposed to 
the wind and rain, of which he seemed quite unconscious, and thus we 
marched along, side by side, until I plainly saw that if I wanted to 
hear the conclusion of this sorrowful story I must break the silence. 

“T can quite understand,” said I, as if he had finished his story, 
“that after such an occurrence as that one holds one’s duty in 
abhorrence.” 

“Duty, duty! Are you mad? It is not duty at all. No captain 
of a ship ought to become a butcher, and would never be asked to, 
except under the government of a set of thieves and assassins, who 
take advantage of the habit of a poor fool to obey blindly, to obey 
always, in fact to obey like a machine, and against all his better 
nature,” 

Then he drew a red handkerchief from his pocket, and burst into 
an ungovernable flood of tears, which he made no attempt to control ; 
seeing which, I pretended something was amiss with the girths of my 
saddle, and drew back behind the little cart, fearing he might feel 
humiliated if he had me as a spectator of his affliction. Ihad rightly 
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judged, for in little more than a quarter of an hour he rejoined me, 
and, with an attempt at indifference, abruptly asked me if I had any 
razors in my portmanteau, to which I naturally replied that it would 
be time enough to get them when I had some semblance of a beard. 
.He seemed pleased at the manner in which I had answered him, and, 
after a short pause : 

“TT dare say you've never seen a ship in your life, and don’t know 
the poop from the stern ?” 

I was obliged to confess my ignorance, and he gave me a long 
description of each, adding with regard to the former, “It is there a 
man is placed when he is ordered to be shot.” 

“T understand,” said I; “ he tumbles into the sea, and there is no 
more trouble.” 

He made no direct answer to this remark, but began talking about 
the number of boats a corvette generally carries, and their several 
positions on the deck, and thus he insensibly glided back to the 
subject which evidently occupied all his thoughts. 

“The sailors carried Laura off into a six-oared boat before she had 
time to cry out or speak to me, but it is astonishing what a set of 
fools there are in the world who always manage to do what they are 
ordered in the wrong way. Poor, poor Laura! The officer in command 
of the boat was actually fool enough to row away straight in front of 
the ship, and, as for me, I had calculated on the night concealing the 
work we were about, totally forgetting that the flash of the muskets 
must naturally light up the scene. Well, to cut it short, from the 
boat she saw her husband fall, shot dead, into the sea! 

“Our merciful God above alone knows how such things come to pass 

- as I am about to tell you—at least I know that I can’t explain them ; 
but the moment the volley was fired, she raised her hand to her 
forehead as if a bullet had struck her, and there she sat in the boat, 
without fainting, without screaming, without speaking, and returned 
to the corvette when and as they willed. I went to meet her, and I 
spoke a long time to her, and said what I thought was best. Her 
forehead was a bright red, whilst her face was deadly pale, and she 
seemed as if she listened to me, and looked me steadily in the face 
whilst she slowly rubbed her forehead. She trembled all over as if 
she were afraid of every one who came near her, and thus she has ever 
since remained. You may call her what you like, an idiot, an imbecile, 
or a madwoman, and all I have ever heard her say since is, ‘ Take the 
ball away ; take it away out of my head.’ 

“Can you wonder that I have devoted my life to the fulfilment of the 
promise I made to that poor murdered lad, and that my conscience has 
ordered me to cherish and take care of poor Laura so long as I am 
spared on this earth? When I returned to France I claimed my rank 
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in the army, having taken a dislike to the sea, because I had shed 
innocent blood there; and when the arrangements had been carried 
out, I obtained leave of absence, and left with Laura for her old home, 
intending to leave her with her family. Unhappily, I found that her 
mother was dead ; and what do you think her sisters saidto me? They 
proposed to put her in the madhouse at Charenton, and I turned my 
back on them, and have ever since taken care of her myself.” 

“Ts she inside there, then ?” asked I, pointing to the cart. 


“Certainly she is; and you may see her if you like,” and he called 
to the mule to stop. 


Cuapter LY. 


Tue weary mule stopped readily enough, and my companion drew 
aside the tarpaulin and began to arrange the straw at the bottom of 
the cart, whilst I looked in and saw a very painful sight. I saw two 
enormous blue eyes, beautifully shaped, but apparently out of all 
proportion to the rest of the countenance. The head was perfectly 
formed and covered with a world of lovely light hair, but the forehead 
was flushed as he had described, whilst the rest of the face looked like 
that of a corpse. She was nestled down in the straw, except her 
knees, upon which she was engaged in playing dominoes. She looked 
up at us, trembled all over, then smiled faintly at her old protector, and 
recommenced her game. She seemed as if she was playing with her 
right hand against her left. 

“Tt is a month and more that she has played that game,” the major 
observed, “and perhaps she will continue to do so for some time 
longer, and then perhaps she will take up backgammon, or something 
like it. It is extraordinary, isn’t it ?” and he replaced the 6ifakin on 
his shako, which the wind and rain had somewhat disarranged. 

“Poor Laura,” I replied, “ you are indeed lost to this world!” and 
then I held out my hand to her, which she took mechanically, with the 
ghost of a smile. I observed with astonishment that she had two 
splendid diamond rings on her fingers, which I at once identified as 
those of her mother, and wondered how they had been preserved 
through so many vicissitudes. For the whole world I would not have 
dared to say this to the major, but he noticed that my eyes were fixed 
on the trinkets, and said with a certain air of pride: 

“They are fine diamonds, are they not? and would doubtless have 
fetched their value if necessity had arisen, but I would not allow them 
to be taken away from the poor child. She cries if any one touches 
them, and she never takes them off. She never complains, and 
occasionally she does a little needlework. I have kept my word to her 
poor little husband, and, to tell you the truth, I don’t repent my 
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promise. I have never left her, and I tell every one that she is my 
daughter, and is mad. That sort of thing is respected in the army, 
and is more easily arranged than you people in Paris would think 
possible. She has been through all the wars of the Empire with me, 
and I have always managed to get her safely through them. With 
plenty of straw and this little carriage, it was easier than you would 
imagine; and as I was a major on full pay, with a pension as an 
officer of the Legion of Honour, and the gratuities Napoleon gave his 
soldiers, I have never been pushed for money. There isn’t a man 
in the 7th Lights, officer or man, who doesn’t know poor Laura, 
and love her.” 

Then he touched her lightly on her shoulder and said : 

“Now, my child, say a word to the lieutenant who is standing 
there. Just a little nod of your head.” 


She looked yacantly at me, and betook herself again to her 
dominoes. 

“ Ah!” said he, “ she’s a little put out to-day because of the rain. 
Luckily she never catches cold, and they say mad people are never ill. 
At the Beresina, and throughout the retreat from Moscow, she always 
went bareheaded. Go on, my child, play away, and don’t trouble 
yourself about us. Do just as you like, Laurette.” 

She took the hand he had laid on her shoulder, a black, wrinkled 
hand, and lifted it timidly to her lips and kissed it like a slave. It 
made my heart ache to see it, and I called out immediately : 

“Come, major, let us get on, or the night will be upon us before 
we reach Béthune.” 

He carefully scraped the yellow mud off his boots with the end of 
the scabbard of his sabre; then he got upon the footboard of the 
cart, and drew the hood of the cloak over the girl’s head, and, taking a 
» black silk handkerchief from his neck, tied it around her. He then 
_ replaced the tarpaulin, started the mule, and with the customary hitch 
‘of his shoulder we resumed the march. The rain fell heavily, the sky 

‘was dark and threatening, and the weary road stretched away before 
us in a never-ending line, and even the frightful windmills which 
studded the country seemed unable to move under the universal 
depression. We fell into silence, and I watched the old officer as he 
strode along with undiminished energy when the mule appeared nearly 
dene up, and even my horse began to show symptoms of fatigue. 
Every now and then the brave old fellow took off his shako to wipe 
the perspiration from his brow or the rain from his thin grey hair, 
from his white moustaches, or his thick eyebrows. He did not seem 
to trouble himself in the least with the effect his story might have 
had upon me, and he had plainly sought to make it neither better nor 
worse than the reality, but after some time he fell back alongside of 
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me again, and began an interminable story of a campaign he had once 
gone through with Marshal Massena in Spain, in which his regiment, 
formed in square, had beaten off three successive charges of cavalry. I 
could not listen to it, although he entered into a long disquisition to 
prove the superiority of infantry over cavalry. At last the night came 
down upon us, the mud became thicker and deeper, and not a hovel 
of even the humblest kind was to be seen near the road. We stopped 
at last under a dead tree, the only one near the high road, and he at 
once began to tend his mule, and I did what I could for my horse. 
Then he looked into the cart as tenderly as a mother looks into the 
cradle of her infant, and I heard him say, “ There, my child, put that 
mat round your feet and try to go to sleep.” 

Turning to me, he added, “ That’s all right. She hasn’t had a 
drop of rain inside,” and then placing some straw under the cart we 
crawled on to it to get out of the rain, and he produced a loaf of 
bread, which he shared between us. 

“T’m sorry I can’t give you anything better for supper, but it is 
not so bad as the steak of horse, cooked with powder instead of salt, 
that we had to eat in Russia. I always manage to have something a 
little better for her, and she likes to have her meals by herself; for 
she can’t bear a man to come near her since that affair of the letter.” 

As he finished speaking we heard her sigh and say, “ Take away 
the bullet; take the bullet out of my head.” 

I started up, but he made me sit down again. “Sit still, sit still,” 
said he, “that’s nothing. She has said that all her life, for she 
always believes she feels the bullet in her brain. It is the only sign 
she ever gives of all the suffering she has gone through; and a dear, 
sweet creature she is.” 

I listened sadly to this without speaking, and then I calculated 
that no less than eighteen years had elapsed since 1797, during all 
which period this drama had been daily enacted, and I mused on the 
character of the man seated beside me. At last 1 could stand it no 
longer, and turning suddenly to him, and seizing his hand, I shook 
it warmly. 

“You're a downright worthy fellow,” said I. 

“And why?” replied he, with an astonished air. “ You mean 
because of the poor girl there? Don’t you see it is my duty!” Then 
he went off into another story about Massena. The next morning 
early we reached the little ugly town of Béthune, where everything 
was in the greatest confusion, for “ boot and saddle” had just been 
sounded, and the inhabitants were already beginning to stow away 
the White Flag to make room for the Tricolour. Drums were beat- 
ing the assembly, the Cent-Gardes were mustering, the squadrons of 
the mounted bodyguard were forming around the carriage of the 
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princes, and the streets were filled with the soldiery and the baggage 
waggons. The sight of my own regiment made me forget my old 
companion on the march, and joining my squadron I lost sight of his 
little cart in the crowd. Alas! I never saw him again. 

Often and often had I wondered what had become of him, but I 
had stupidly forgotten to ask his name, and such inquiries as I could 
make had not resulted in obtaining any information about him. 
One day, however—I think it was in 1825—when I happened to be 
describing him toe an old captain of infantry, I proved to be more 
fortunate. 

“T remember him well,” said he. “ He was a grand old fellow ; but 
a bullet at Waterloo tumbled him over. He had left a little cart 
among the baggage waggons with a sort of madwoman in it, and 
when we retreated through Amiens, to join the army on the Loire, 
we left her there. I heard afterwards that she died in three days, 
raving mad.” 

“He did his duty, then, to the last,” I replied. ‘When we answer 
to the final roll-call, I hope we may be able to give as good an 
account of ourselves as he will.” 

“Amen,” murmured my friend. 

















Hunting for Snarkes at Lyme Regis. 


Yes, we must go somewhere during these cruel north-easterly winds. 
We must leave the flowers that will blow in spite of them, the tulips, 
the polyanthuses, the crimson-and-white daisies that fill our suburban 
garden with beauty we cannot enjoy. We must leave the golden 
leaves that so reluctantly come forth to the bitter air, and, as the now 
famous Jane Austen used playfully to say, mindful no doubt of its 
evil character, “this north-eastern being equally against our skin 
and conscience,” we must seek a shelter from its cutting breath. 
Let us go to Lyme Regis, a place that she has immortalised, and 
there, if the guide-books are to be trusted, we may walk on the 
sands and parade, or sit and bask in the sunshine, if haply we can get 
any, even in the midst of the Blackthorn winter, with impunity. 
There also we may have the amusement of testing her proverbial 
accuracy, and of tracing the steps of that party, and ascertaining the 
precise spot of that accident which has made the Cobb more famous than 
any wonders of its construction. Hunting for snarkes is a very 
pleasant occupation if you do but make believe strong enough, and 
Jane Austen’s creatures shall be realities to us as long as we stay at 
Lyme Regis. 

We happened also to know that when Mr. Tennyson went there, 
and his friends wanted to show him the precise spot where the Duke 
of Monmouth landed, he exclaimed with an indignation equally 
creditable to his own genius and to hers, “ Don’t talk to me of the 
Duke of Monmouth. Show me that precise spot where Louise Mus- 
grave fell.” 

Every one must surely perceive that to ascertain that precise spot 
and satisfy his most laudable curiosity was an object worthy of our 
best endeavours and of our highest ambition. To Lyme Regis 
therefore, one very cold day in the middle of last May, we went, and 
I may as well say at once that we found it as to warmth entirely 
satisfactory. The hill which rises behind the town quite shelters it 
from north wind, and as it curves to the east and joins the pretty line 
of cliffs which sweeps almost round to Portland Island, it scarcely 
feels even the north-easterns. Indeed, the parade is only open to 
winds that blow from the south, south-east, or south-west, especially 
south-east, and this fact was our first proof of Jane Austen’s 
accuracy, for she speaks of the bloom in Anne Elliot’s face being 
produced by the “fine south-easterly wind ” she had been meeting. 
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The railway carried us as far as Axminster, where, the station 
being under repair, we had to wait in the dust and the wind whilst 
a fly was brought from the town, and very glad we were when it 
arrived, although it proved nothing better than a rough kind of 
omnibus, which seemed so entirely on its last legs, or rather wheels, 
that they had to be hammered together before we could start. How- 
ever, it conveyed us in safety, and we were soon dragging down the 
“long steep hill” by which Lyme is entered. Indeed, of the six 
miles which stretch between it and Axminster, it seemed to us that 
having ascended for about one, we descended all the remaining five. 
We did not enter the town, but took a road, which leaving it on our 
left took us down the steepest and stoniest pitch we had as yet 
encountered, at the bottom of which we turned into a little bit of 
street, so narrow there was only just room for the carriage to pass, 
out of which we descended on the esplanade and drew up at our 
lodgings. And such lodgings! Surely no other town but Lyme could 
have supplied them. They were very clean, and the cooking and 
attendance were good, but the house was nothing but a queer ram- 
shackle cottage with low rooms and small windows, and a staircase so 
narrow and steep and twisted, and withal dark, that it was a service of 
danger to get up and down it. Then there were two ground floors, one 
in its proper place, containing kitchen entrance and dining-room, and 
the other at the top of the house, containing the bedrooms and back 
door, which latter opened on to the green hill behind. The drawing- 
room, which by comparison with the rest might be called spacious, 
was on the middle, and from thence we had a charming view of the 
sea and harbour and Cobb, on one side, and of the very pretty chain 
of eastern cliffs on the other. The pier was exactly opposite, and 
our first conviction was that we were in the very house which 
the Harvilles occupied. The situation answered precisely. Captain 
Benwick must have rushed past its window when flying for the 
doctor, and Captain Harville must have seen him. The dining-room, 
too, was so small, that only “those whose invitations came from the 
heart” could have supposed it possible to ask their friends to dine 
in it. Nothing could fit better, and we counted the bedrooms and 
arranged the party, and settled which was the chamber to which Louise 
Musgrave was carried, when the word “carried” struck us all dumb. 
That dreadful staircase; could any man, even though a sailor, have 
carried any young lady up that dark and crooked ladder ?—and not 
only dark and crooked, but with a projecting beam in the darkest 
corner, from which one could scarcely save one’s own head. She 
might, indeed, have been carried up the steps on the outside of the 
house and so in at the back door, as our boxes had been, there being 
no other way of getting them into our rooms; but we dared not 
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suppose so unusual a mode of entrance, and were reluctantly obliged 
to give up the idea. 

In the bit of narrow street through which we had passed there was 
a small house equally suitable in situation, in which we afterwards 
settled the Harvilles, and as we could not examine its internal 
arrangements, and thereby prove it unfit, there they were when we 
left Lyme. 

There should be method and order even in snarke-hunting, and we 
determined to keep our Cobb investigations until the last, agreeing that 
when we had done all we could to ascertain these more important 
localities, we would give the Duke of Monmouth a turn, and endeavour 
to discover the precise stone on which he knelt in thanksgiving for 
that safe landing which it would have been better for him, and far 
better for Lyme, had he never effected. 

Our first step was to go to the library to get ‘ Persuasion ’"—that is, 
if we could, about which we had some doubt; for some few years ago, 
when in Bath, being anxious to amuse ourselves with verifying all 
the places and streets, &c., mentioned in it and in ‘ Northanger Abbey,’ 
we turned into a library close to Milsom Street, and asked for the 
volume, we were told not only that they had not got it, but had 
never even heard of Jane Austen! And what was still worse, and 
hurt our feelings more, was that when we sought the inn which her 
genius has made so memorable, though we indeed found it, lo and 
behold! it was no longer the White Hart, it had sunk into the 
Queen, or the Royal Hotel, or something equally commonplace. 
It was some consolation to discover the displaced old sign, the verit- 
able gold-collared white hart standing in an obscure corner not very 
far off. Lyme, however, proved more grateful. The library not 
only contained the volume, but some one had added to its title, “A 
Story of the Cobb.” By its help we could trace the movements of 
the whole party through those two eventful days. Starting from our 
own lodgings we pursued them along the sands up the narrow steps 
leading from the shore, on which Mr. Elliot drew back to leave room 
for his cousin to pass, and from thence past the now shut up and 
deserted looking assembly-rooms, and into the main street of the town, 
which still seems “ hurrying into the sea,” and so back towards their 
hotel; but here we lost them, for, alas! there are now three or four 
inns, all looking pretty much equally respectable, almost touching each 
other, any one of which might have been the one at which they put up. 
For they have all adjacent stable-yards, out of which Mr. Elliot could 
have driven, and all have windows from which he could have been 
seen. It was some comfort to feel that it was just the same when 
she wrote, for she only says “one of the inns,” as if there were 
several equally good as there are now. 
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We could not pass the assembly-rooms without remembering that 
she had danced in them, for at the time of her visit to Lyme she was 
only twenty-eight; young and pretty enough still to attract the 
admiring eyes of strangers, and to secure her more partners than she 
in her moderation wanted. Where she and her father and mother 
lodged in Lyme is not known; they were there in the September of 
1804. ither just before or after this they were at Teignmouth, 
where they had lodgings in a house called “ Great Bella Vista,” which 
is still standing, and bears the same fantastic name. It is rather 
remarkable that there should be no allusion in any of her works to 
this latter place, unless it be in ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ which, though 
written before 1804, was not published until afterwards. Her de- 
scription of the situation of Barten Cottage is that of one who had 
seen the country “ four miles north of Exeter,” as no doubt in passing 
from Bath to Teignmouth, or from Teignmouth to Bath, she had 
done, and it might have been retouched when preparing the MS. for 
publication. Of this visit to Devonshire there is no mention in the 
Life written by her nephew a few years age. 

Of course every one knows the Cobb. It was first constructed 
two years after the accession of Edward ITI., and then consisted only 
of wooden piles incapable of long’ resisting the force! of the storms 
which swept over them. Of wood, however, it continued to be re- 
made as often as destroyed, until the time of James I., when some- 
body had the genius to build it of stone. The first walk we took 
upon it, we were almost disappointed to find it, as we supposed, so 
easy to satisfy Mr. Tennyson’s curiosity, for halfway along is a double 
flight of steep steps leading from the upper to the lower Cobb, which 
exactly answered to the account, being in that part which is now un- 
doubtedly the new end. The objection to which they were open was, 
that they were a double flight, and the sentence seems to imply but 
one; the words are, “they were all contented to pass quietly and 
carefully down the steep flight.” We thought Jane Austen would 
have written “one of the steep flights,” had she had a double staircase 
in her mind, and the more we pondered, the more that conviction 
grew on us. We turned, therefore, to another rougher and steeper 
set of steps farther along the Cobb. 

The Cobb is nearly seven hundred feet in length, and these steps 
are about two hundred from its head. They also lead from the upper 
to the lower, at a part where the stones of the latter are so rough and 
uneven—it made one shudder to think of falling upon them. Besides, 
these were in that part which was rebuilt in 1792, and was un- 
doubtedly older than the other end. The guide-books also complicated 
the matter still further, for they told us that in 1817 a storm carried 
away a great part, and that another, much more severe, in 1824, 
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demolished nearly three hundred feet of it. These facts made it 
clear to us that we never could settle our question unless we could 
ascertain what parts had been destroyed by these tempests. The 
double steps and the single are so far apart that three hundred feet 
might have been swept away and left them both untouched. But 
had it? The tradition of such a storm as that in 1824 would be 
sure to be preserved in the harbour; we had heard of it before, when 
at Sidmouth, where it was spoken of as “the great storm,” and we 
were shown the red roots of what had once been a huge red sandstone 
cliff, called the Chit Rock, which had been swept away by it. Any 
sailor would know all about it ; so seeing a remarkably fine-looking pre- 
ventive man coming along with his telescope under his arm, we stopped 
him, and, like Catherine Morland, asked what we wanted to be told. 
In a moment all doubt was settled. The part of the Cobb swept away 
by the tempest of ’24 reached from a few feet from the beginning to 
the old part of 1792. Nor did the destruction it worked end with 
the Cobb. It drove out of the harbours all the vessels and boats 
which crowded it, and had run in there hoping for shelter and safety. 
It beat down several houses, buildings, and wharfs, destroyed every 
step of the walk from the assembly-rooms to the pier, and the whole 
side of a street reaching from the fish-market to the gun cliff. It 
lasted many hours, and when it ceased it left poor Lyme a wreck, some 
of its inhabitants ruined, and many more impoverished. It was after 
this storm that what is now the new part of the Cobb, with its double 
flight of steps, was built. With it, therefore, we could have nothing 
todo. This tempest swept away all the work done after that of 1817. 
But the storm of that year carried away all that was really old; until 
that date the Cobb consisted of that very handsome upper end built 
in 1792, and the lower, or town end, some of which was more than a 
hundred years older. Hence it is clear that when Jane Austen visited 
Lyme, in 1804, what is the old Cobb to us was the new Cobb to her, 
and the rough single flight of steps which still exists in it was the 
flight down which Louise Musgrave jumped, and at the foot of which 
she fell. This is getting as near to the precise spot as possible, and we 
may surely say Q. E. D. To those who inspect it, it must be as it is 
to us, a source of wonder that Oaptain Wentworth should have allowed 
her to jump from such steps down to such ground. Italmost exceeds 
credibility that he should have suffered it, or that-her brother should 
have stood by and not remonstrated. 

As for the memorials of the Duke of Monmouth, they did not offer 
us any sport at all. The pier, as it stands now, is an entirely recent 
work, and of that on which he landed there is not a trace. Moreover, 
the various rebuildings of the Cobb which have taken place since his 
day have probably left not a stone of that Cobb upon which Judge 
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Jefferies caused so many of his poor unhappy followers to be hanged. 
The house in which he slept long survived, and from an old en- 
graving we have seen it must have been a handsome and interesting 
building. It was, however, destroyed in 1844 by fire, which consumed 
also some forty other houses. Nothing, therefore, remains to Lyme 
of any historical interest. The railways have brought other and 
prettier places within easier reach, and any revival of her importance 
and prosperity does not seem probable. She ought to be dear, how- 
ever, to the hearts of all geologists, for out of her blue lias cliffs 
came the first of the ichthyosauri and the plesiosauri found in this 
country, and still when her rocks are blasted or there is a fresh land- 
slip some pre-Adamite reliques may be found. Once they might have 
been picked up amongst the shingle; but the pickers-up have been 
so numerous there are none left worth stooping for. However, 
I should like to say a word to recommend that particular corner of 
Devonshire to the notice of artists. I say Devonshire, because Lyme 
is only one mile from that county, and its greatest beauties lie over 
the boundary. I think any one who would take Jane Austen’s 
advice and go to Pinhay would find himself abundantly rewarded, and 
that he might work there for days without exhausting its beauties. 
The cliffs from Lyme to Sidmouth offer also a most remarkable 
variety of tint. At Lyme, as has been before mentioned, they are 
mainly of blue lias, at Seaton they are of chalk and red marl, at Beer 
they are of chalk alone, at Sidmouth they are of chalk and red sand- 
stone. Beautiful as are the greys and purples that the blue lias 
changes into, they offer a much smaller variety of colour than do the 
red sandstone of Sidmouth. These range from yellow and light red 
to the deepest ensanguined browns, and their gorgeous hues are 
often reflected in the waves which break and curdle into rose-coloured 
tints as they ebb and flow. Then the greys that form their shadows 
are so exquisite, the blue mists that gather in their hollows, the 
white clouds which crown their heads or hang about their peaks, 
are so beautiful, that they surely deserve that some artist should 
paint their loveliness. The Peak Hills also are splendid. Standing 
halfway up one you have a foreground of green turf with the red 
hill rising up to the clouds on your right, from which you are 
separated by a deep chasm of some three hundred feet, at the bottom 
of which is the sea. In front rises the other and higher Peak Hill, 
yellow and red, and grey and purple, with here and there a streak 
of green turf or a patch of scrub—and beyond that a long line of 
cliffs, of which the very palest and most distant are almost at 
Torquay. One or two detached rocks stand out of the base, over 
which the waves break, and around which the sea-gulls are per- 
petually flying. All this forms a picture, truly of all the tints of 
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the rainbow never to be forgotten. But enough of the rocks. Let 
me say a word of sweeter and tenderer beauties. 

I should like to send every one with a sore heart or a weary brain 
to drive about the lanes of Devonshire in the early summer. There 
is not a bank which is not a feast of beauty—beauty, not awful like 
that of the cliffs, not melancholy like that of the moaning sea, but 
like that of childhood, loving and pure as if it were fresh from 
heaven. There are, no doubt, in many places rare ferns and rare 
plants, but it is not they that make the charm. No. It is the 
thousands of primroses, the fields and beds of blue hyacinths, the 
masses of red campion, all growing together in every hedgerow 
and upon every bank; in the midst of clusters of shining harts- 
tongues, and clumps of asplenium, mingled with the beautiful cut- 
leaved ivy and the yellow green spurge, and everywhere sprinkled 
over with the silver stars of the elegant little white stitchwort. It is 
these common things growing in such wonderful profusion that make 
a beauty that steals into your heart and soothes and comforts it 
like a word of love—a beauty which, like the songs of the birds, 
fills you with an emotion you cannot clothe in words—redolent of 


the tenderness which makes the sparrows its care and bids us behold 
“the lilies of the field.” F. C. L. 














A Sonnet. 


O seek not with a daring hand to raise 

The veil that hides love’s sacred mystery, 

Lest in the impious act all love should die 
And on your lips its solemn song of praise 
Be turned to idle babble. Would ye gaze 

Upon the deeper mysteries that lie 

Within life’s temple, seeing eye to eye 
The vestal priestess, hearing what she says 
Amidst her holy rites? Thence would ye go 

A scoffer, mocking at each sacred thing, 

A prattler, telling in the market-place 

Of what to you was but a foolish show, 

And unto you no after-time could bring 


Back to the heart love’s precious gift of grace. 








Che Ballet of the Ratcatcher. 


Most persons of the present generation have never seen a real ballet 
—such a ballet as we hear of from our fathers who remember the 
glories of Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, and Cerito. Many causes have 
been at work to oust the ballet as an art by itself from the operatic 
_ stage. Beautiful dancers, whose dancing is beautiful, not in the sense 
of mere agility and skill, but as having a poetry, a grace, and a meaning 
of its own, have been seen during the last two years at both the 
London opera houses, but what was the occupation of beautiful 
dancers seems to be hopelessly gone both here and on the Continent, 
except in Italy, where it still flourishes. Mr. Mapleson’s efforts to 
revive the ballet as an entertainment detached from opera may yet 
bear good fruit, but it must in the nature of things be a long time 
before the ballet regains the position which it held when Babbage 
turned his attention to devising a “ rainbow ballet” (which was never 
performed) for Mr. Lumley, at her Majesty’s Theatre, and when 
Théophile Gautier delighted to give play to his marvellous power of 
fancy and invention in composing ballets for the Grand Opéra 
at Paris. It has been said that Babbage’s beautiful notion of the 
“rainbow ballet” was never carried into effect by Mr. Lumley. 
This was because the director was afraid of incurring the then in- 
evitable risk of fire. For different and more curious reasons, one 
of Théophile Gautier’s most fantastic and attractive ballets never 
saw the light, and was, as far as we know, altogether unknown to 
the public before the appearance of M. Emile Bergerat’s ‘Life of 
Gautier,” from which we take the following account of one flight 
of the poet’s fancy. It was for M. Massenet, the now celebrated 
composer of ‘Le Roi de Lahore,’ who wanted a ballet to set to 
music, that Gautier produced two of the last children of his inven- 
tion. One was on the subject of the Erl-king; the other, with 
which we are now concerned, dealt with the legend of the Piper of 
Hamelin, and was to be in two acts. 

The scene of the first act is, according to the stage directions, the 
market-place of a small German town in the sixteenth century. On the 
left a town-hall, built of brick in Gothic architecture, with marble bas- 
reliefs and pillars with capitals, on which various grotesque subjects 
are illustrated. At the back, a cathedral of time-darkened brick. 
The roof and belfries are sheathed with copper, which the rain has 
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masked with verdigris. Also at the back, on the same division of the 
stage,* the opening of a street which leads to the heart of the town, 
and a wide alley of trees descending towards a river. 

In the centre of the market-place, a well in wrought ironwork, like 
that in the market-place at Antwerp, surmounted by a statuette of 
Themis holding the sword and scales. Various groups of people 
scattered about the stage seem to be talking eagerly to each other. 
At different points, placards bearing the arms of the town with this 
inscription, ‘One florin reward to any person who will bring the 
town council a dozen rats.” A placard larger than the others 
announces a hundred ducats reward to any one who will free the town 
from its scourge. 

In front burgomasters, sheriffs, and other persons of authority are 
seen in conversation. At the right, the house of the burgomaster, 
Pyrkmayer. The wall is of panelled brick, and the house is built in 
ascending and projecting stories, with sculptured beams. In the 
corner a turret looking out on the market-place and on the street 
hard by. 

As the curtain rises a certain agitation is observed at the back of the 
market-place. Vanda, the daughter of the burgomaster, breaks away 
from an alarmed group of girls and young men, and rapidly crosses the 
stage on tiptoe. She seems pursued by an invisible foe, who fills her 
with fear and disgust. She is in fact chased by one of the innumerable 
rats which have brought a plague of Egypt into the little town of 
Hamelin. To avoid her frisking adversary she shakes her drapery 
about in every kind of way, and bounds hither and thither to keep 
out of his way. ‘ There is no need,” Gautier goes on to say, “ of a 
mechanical rat; the animal’s presence and movements can be in- 
dicated by clever pantomime, the object of which may suggest a 
variety of new gestures and steps.” Soon Vanda calls her lover 
Hermann to her aid, and he, gallantly drawing his sword, pursues the 
rat with it. After a “pas de deux demi-comique, demi-héroique,” 
Hermann spits the rat on his sword-point, and with his arm round 
Vanda’s waist takes her up to her father the burgomaster. To their 
supplications for permission to marry, to which are added those of 
a crowd of young men and maidens, the burgomaster is deaf, and he 
threatens Hermann with expulsion from the town if he is ever found 
hanging about the house. 

Meanwhile a crowd of inhabitants have been exhibiting to the 
town councillors the deplorable effects of the rat-tyranny. Scholars 
show their ruined volumes, girls their dancing-shoes reduced to 
rags, and the bell-ringer produces the now useless cord of the great 


* Surle méme plan. The stage of a French theatre is divided into plans, 
as that of an English one is or used to be into grooves. 
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bell. The town councillors express their hopelessness and despair 
in gestures which are interrupted by a strange and gradually 
approaching melody. 

The burgomaster is surrounded by a little crowd, through which 
is seen a singular personage, half mountebank, half magician. “He 
wears a pointed felt hat, with plumes that look like an insect’s antennae; 
a vast ruff, like a cart-wheel, encircles his neck. His pourpoint is 
crossed with large ribbons of glaring colours, on which are scattered 
cabalistic signs drawn in black. Rolls of wire are hung round his 
neck like a baldric. Bags containing various devices for catching rats 
are suspended from his belt. A long iron-hilted sword swings at his 
side. He holds a fiddle with a curiously carved handle, on which he 
plays the melody that causes so much excitement in the town.” 
This fantastic figure is accompanied by a grotesque dwarf carrying 

‘strings of dead rats. The ratcatcher offers to rid the town of the 
pest, but claims half the promised reward as earnest-money. This 
the town council pay out to him with looks and gestures which recall 
Quentin Matsys’s picture of ‘The Misers.’ Then follows the scene 
in which, at the bidding of the strange air played by the ratcatcher 
(how well M. Massenet would have composed this air!), rats come 
tumbling out from every hole and corner to the piper’s, or rather the 
fiddler’s, feet. From the crowd that comes at his call he selects two, 
who, under his orders, drag the king rat from his hole and bring 
him to the magician. Then he plays an air of triumph, and marching 
into the river up to his waist, is followed by the vast procession of 
rats. The feat accomplished, the town council meanly refuses to pay 
the remaining half of the reward, and the ratcatcher upbraids them 
with insulting words and devilish gestures. The officers who are 
ordered to arrest him are sent tumbling into various corners of the 
stage by a touch of his finger, and the ratcatcher disappears by a 
cross street, still menacing the magistrates. 

Then comes a general rejoicing at the disappearance of the pest of 
rats, with a pas de dewe for Vanda and Hermann, who still holds 
his rat spitted on his sword. Soon the rhythm and tune of the dance are 
broken in upon by a new strange melody. The groups break up as 
if by enchantment; the young men and maidens fall apart as though 
some mysterious repulsion compelled them. More and more imperious 
grows the strange air. The youths stand like statues; the girls 
fall into a long line with the youngest at the head, and the ratcatcher 
appears followed by his dwarf, and plying his bow with inconceivable 
rapidity. He takes up his position at the border of the well, 
dancing and playing his gipsy-like tune. The first of the little girls 
dances up to him, evidently against her will, and finally flings her- 


self into the well with every sign of terror. Another follows, then 
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another, and then the citizens begin to understand. They try with 
desperation to hold back the girls, whose mothers fling their arms 
round them and strive to resist the magic spell. There is a half- 
grotesque scene of the old women, urged by the power of the magic, 
and held back by the fear of falling into the dark chasm. The dwarf 
pushes them and hurries them on with his long pole. The men 
advance threateningly, and the juggler, laying down his fiddle for an 
instant, draws his sword, and making the blade whistle through the 
air, traces round him an impassable circle. He takes up the instru- 
ment again, and the melody runs faster and fuller. The whole line 
of girls leaps into the well; Vanda comes last, and dances up to 
the very margin of the well, accompanied by Hermann. But the 
sorcerer’s power forces him back, and with gestures of despair he 
sees Vanda engulfed. The burgomaster, warned at last, arrives 
with a bag of crowns, which he offers to the magician, who signs: 
to him that it is too late. 

This is the end of the first act or tableau, and thus far Gautier kept 
pretty closely to the original legend, employing his invention only 
upon the details which he brought together to make up a picture of 
striking power. One can imagine how effective the scene would be 
in the hands of first-rate mimics and dancers, supported by a well- 
rained army of subordinates. (How well, by-the-by, the principal 
parts could be filled by the Vokes family!) In the second tableau 
the poet gives free vein to his fancy, and brings the wild story toa 
happy conclusion. 

The scene of this tableau, exactly as Gautier described it, would be 
next to impossible to set on any ordinary stage. Its main features, 
however, are that one sees at the top of the stage near the “ flies ” 
a representation in outline of the town of Hamelin, with its towers 
and belfries showing against a clear sky. Below are masses of earth 
in layers, like a geological plan, through which one sees the well 
descending. At the bottom sits Truth (une belle femme, aussi nue que 
possible—this feature of the scene it might be undesirable to represent) 
with her mirror. At the right of the stage, through an immense rock- 
arch, is seen in perspective the Green Country, where everything, 
inhabitants and all, is of a tender sea-green hue. 

At the rise of the curtain the nymphs of the Green Country, with 
green wings, are seen ascending spirally to the mouth of the well, 
and catching in their arms the girls of Hamelin as they leap in. 
Descending to the stage the Nymphs advise their companions, who 
wish to know if their above-ground lovers will follow them, to consult 
Truth. To Vanda alone a favourable answer is given. Then follows 
a dance, in which green Kobolds, handsomely dressed, offer to take 
the place of the unadventurous lovers, and in which the ratcatcher 
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executes with Vanda a fantastic and diabolical valse, threading his 
way across and among the other dancers. He intimates to her that it 
is for love of her that he first sent a plague of rats to Hamelin, and then 
drove them out again, and that if she will she shall share with him 
the throne of the Green Country. What a poor creature after all is 
Hermann! What a paltry exploit with which to win Vanda is 
spitting one rat on a sword! Vanda hesitates, and begins to think 
that perhaps the king of the Green Country is right. The ratcatcher 
takes up his violin again, and troops of Kobolds bring treasures of every 
kind to Vanda’s feet, while other troops build up, bit by bit, a splendid 
palace with a throne, to which the magician conducts Vanda. An enter- 
tainment is organised to amuse her, in which an effect very like that 
of Babbage’s Rainbow Ballet is introduced, and which is interrupted 
by Hermann’s descending the well at the end of a long rope. He is 
seized by the Kobolds, and brought to the foot of the throne just at 
the moment when Vanda is about to give him up for the proffered 
treasures and splendours of the Green Country. Then ensues a 
spirited duel between Hermann and the magician, who, mocking him 
all the while, finally wounds him, and from the wound flames spurt 
forth. At this moment the burgomaster is lowered down the well in 
an easy chair, and the magician, disarming Hermann, explains that 
the wound was but an illusion employed to test Vanda’s love for 
Hermann. He reproaches the burgomaster for his breach of faith, and 
tells him that to punish him he will keep Vanda for ever in his sub- 
terranean kingdom. ‘The burgomaster begs for forgiveness, and 
pleads that to repair his fault he has braved the terrors of the well 
in order to bring the unpaid part of the promised reward to the 
magician. Hermann and Vanda join their prayers to his, and the 
magician yields. He plays a magic tune on his violin, the scene 
gradually descends, and is replaced by that of the first act, and a 
dance of rejoicing takes place. The ratcatcher’s strange garb now 
falls off, and he appears in the splendour of royalty as Adolph, a 
banished prince, who has conquered the Green Country, and by the 
device of the rats revenged himself on his rebellious people. As he 
joins the hands of Hermann and Vanda and blesses his former subjects, 
the curtain falls. 

How admirable a subject for a ballet of the poetical kind, affording 
opportunity for every sort of pantomime, serious, sentimental, and 
grotesque, Gautier’s ‘Preneur de Rats’ would make, is obvious. 
That this ballet, which was invented by a poet, and which a masterly 
composer was eager to set to music, was never performed, was due to 
one of those curious whims of Parisian criticism which will always 
remain inexplicable. The scenic effects might have been arranged, 
but there was one insuperable difficulty. The ballet-master of the 
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Grand Opéra, called in by M. Halanzier to decide between him and 
M. Bergerat, gave his decision against the ballet. ‘The subscribers,” 
he said, “would never stand such nasty creatures as rats.” “ Et 
prenant la pose d’un sylphe dont les ailes s’entr’ouvrent au zéphyr: 
‘Encore, monsieur, me dit-il, si c’était une abeille ! ” 


W. H. P. 








Vivian the Beauty. 
By Mrs. EDWARDES, 
AvuTHor oF ‘ ArcHIE LOVELL,’ ‘OvucHt WE To Visit Her,’ &c. 


CuapTer XIV. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. 


“La philosophie & deux,’” remarks Kit Marlowe, a couple of hours 
later on. “Let us thank the gods, whatever gods there be, that one 
is verdant enough still to prefer a hop to philosophy.” 

The ball-room windows stand open to the night; soft and low the 
Bohemian band strikes up the prelusory bars of the Tannhiuser 
waltzes ; Jeanne and Sir Christopher are partners. Blonde Frauleins, 
with garlands in their hair, with pearls around their throats, with 
floating knots of ribbon, with superabundant adornment of all kinds, 
are being led forth, by slim-waisted, yellow-moustached warriors, 
from the side of stalwart mammas. Lady Pamela, falling at once 
into the easy etiquette of Kursaal ball-rooms, has accorded her hand 
to an unknown cavalier—an Austrian, over-redolent of Government 
cigars, of inexpensive macassar, and, alas! with cuffs and collar too 
palpably of paper, but fair and poetic-looking as any stage Faust. 
Miss Vivash lingers still, “philosophizing” with Wolfgang, who 
smokes his cigar in the darkness of the gardens. The master, 
detained by his conveniently elastic pupils, has only arrived by the 
latest train from Freiburg, and Miss Vivash unselfishly forgoes the 
certain successes of the ball-room to be his companion. Somewhat 
farther, perhaps, then Mr. Wolfgang suspects, may the smoking of 
this cigar, the pursuit of this philosophie 4 deux, land him. 

“TI believe you are a philosopher, without knowing it, Sir 
Christopher,” says little Jeanne, gaily. The girl’s heart is ice cold, 
her cheeks are on fire. She has determined, with all the will that is 
in her, to show indifference to Wolfgang and his actions, and, like 
most unpractised actors, runs a risk of overdoing her part. “With a 
room full of ribbons and tulles and laces, a man must be a philosopher 
indeed who should choose a Cinderella like me for his partner.” 

Sir Christopher gazes at the washed-out print with an air of 
lachrymose gallantry that, whether she be heart-broken or no, brings 
a smile, perforce, to Jeanne’s lips. 

“A Watteau, a wood-nymph, a poem,” he remarks sentimentally. 
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“When you are my age, have seen as much of the pomps and 
vanities, of ribbons and laces, as I have, my dear child, you will 
value them accordingly.” 

“Your age! I should hope some one will have taken pity on me 
before then,” cries Jeanne. “Deserving poverty may be interesting 
enough in its turns. What would you say toa Watteau, a wood- 
nymph, a poem, in limp linen, at eight-and-twenty ?” 

Sir Christopher Marlowe sighs. “I should inordinately like to 
know, in detail, what you mean by ‘some one taking pity on you,’ 
Miss Dempster ? ” 

“Would you? Oh, my ambition is modest, very! I could content 
myself cn an allowance of five hundred pounds a year, pin money.” 
Ange and Jeanne, between them, may annually spend on their clothes 
five hundred marks: not a pfennig more. “Five hundred pounds 
a year, pin money, with unlimited opportunities for running into 
debt, and an occasional bonus in the shape of jewellery. I am likely 
to come across that kind of ‘some one’ in the Black Forest, am 
Inot?” 

“Not only likely, but certain, if you would let some one take you 
at your word.... In the meantime,” whispers Sir Christopher, 
tenderly, “shall we begin our waltz, do you think? I am quite 
contented either way, but shall we make a start,—or not?” 

The suggestion reminds Jeanne Dempster that during the past 
two minutes she and her partner have been standing in an attitude of 
preparation, her hand on Kit Marlowe’s shoulder, his arm around 
her waist: reminds, but disconecerts her not. This is Jeanne’s first 
introduction to the world, the first ball-room in which she has stood, 
a come-out young lady, playing her part among grown-up men and 
women. She knows nothing of ball-room ethies; does not surmise 
that a position, admitted to be correct when in rapid movement, should 
be open to animadversion when in repose. Looking up, however, 
towards an open French window near which they stand, it chances 
that she catches a glimpse of Miss Vivash and Wolfgang. The 
master’s head is in shadow. Jeanne can see the face of Vivian, clear 
in the lamp-light, as a delicate cameo upon a setting of dusky green 
background. 

A faint little sneer is round Beauty’s lips, contemptuous is the 
expression of her half-closed eyes. And Jeanne’s heart sickens. In 
this moment it is given her to taste of the tree of mundane know- 
ledge, and, with a cold chill, she realizes that its flavour is bitter, 
exceedingly. 

“Let us waltz, of course,” she cries impetuously. “ Waltz, like 
other civilized people, or walk about, or sit down. Why in the 
world, Sir Christopher, are we making ourselves so ridiculous ? ” 
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They waltz—they waltz to perfection. Can Jeanne help it that, 
though her spirit be heavy, her step is buoyant? Her peasant hat 
is slung across her arm, the Raphaél-red hair hangs loose and 
shining round her throat. A light, whose fountain source a less vain 
man than Sir Christopher might fail to guess at, is in her dark 
imploring eyes. 

“Tf Badenweiler were at the Antipodes, ’twould be worth the 
journey to have one such dance,” he whispers, when the fiddling dies 
into ‘silence. “It is not waltzing, as we in London know the word, 
tis music turned into motion. A man as old as Methuselah, as gouty 
as the Duke of Beaujolais, would have life put into him by such a 
partner. Yes, Miss Dempster, a couple of turns with you would put 
fire into a stone.” 

As he indulges in this bold and original trope they pass out of the 
ball-room into the Erkerwegq, a trellised wooden verandah, overgrown 
with japonica, sweet-briar, and passion flower, that runs round two- 
thirds of the Kursaal building. Wolfgang and Vivian, slowly pacing, 
side by side, in the warm hushed darkness, come across them. 

“What are those vain regrets that you are indulging in, Sir 
Christopher ?” cries Miss Vivash, looking sharply back at him across 
her shoulder. ‘Methuselah, the Duke of Beaujolais! Will experi- 
ence never bring you beyond that first volume of the romance ?” 

“On the contrary. One has a foolish fancy for studying a new 
romance altogether,” says Kit Marlowe, readily. ‘A romance likely 
to leave one—for a change after too much of Zola and Daudet—with 
a good taste in one’s mouth. And you?” 

“We are spectators,” says Wolfgang, before Vivian can reply. 
“Spectators looking on with quiet curiosity, while moths burn their 
wings, and children,” he gives a momentary glance at Jeanne’s flushed 
cheek, “ their fingers.” 

Sir Christopher shakes his head gravely as the pair continue their 
walk; the master talking low and earnestly, as though his theme 
moved him, Miss Vivash listening with down-bent face, with an air, 
real or admirably dissembled, of half-reluctant submission. 

“T have not had over much experience of philosophers, personally,” 
he observes. “And, as yet, I cannot say I have got to the stage of 
liking them. “Tis a taste, like that for olives or caviare, no doubt, 
that wants education. Still, Miss Dempster, I am sorry for your 
Herr Wolfgang. Whatever his sins, of priggishness or otherwise, the 
Teuton is too good for the evil quarter-of-an-hour that lies before 
him.” 

“ My Herr Wolfgang!” repeats Jeanne, passionately. “Say Miss 


Vivash’s Herr Wolfgang. Anybody’s Herr Wolfgang, rather than 
mine!” 
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“ Ach, ist dass so? I have progressed, you see, in German, as well 
as in other accomplishments, since I came to Schloss Egmont. Miss 
Vivash’s Herr Wolfgang, then, as you prefer the phrase, has an evil 
quarter of an hour in store for him. Let Miss Vivash’s Herr Wolf- 
gang take care of himself. You and I, little Jeanne, for our part, 
will burn our wings and our fingers just as badly as we choose!” 

Jeanne answers not; and her companion, no greater coxcomb, 
probably, than his peers, regards her silence as an expression of con- 
sciousness. Sir Christopher’s own heart begins to grow soft. Poor 
Jeanne, with her big dark eyes, her blushes, her dimples—she really 
is a charming little girl, red hair, doubtful English, and freckles not- 
withstanding. At any rate she is not a Beauty—a positive charm to 
a man who, like Kit Marlowe, has fallen madly in love with a Beauty’s 
reputation once, and outlived his madness ! 

Within thirty steps of the Kursaal is a lime avenue, fragrant, 
though no longer crowned with the nectared sweetness of its bee- 
haunted July prime. Thither Sir Christopher leads his partner. 
No perceptible breath of wind stirs upon the earth’s face; but high 
among the trees little soft airs must be stirring, for you can hear the 
shivering of light boughs, the kissing of leaves overhead. Flowers, 
shrubs, grass, send forth the pungent odour that prophesies on a 
sultry summer night of rain. The sky is low-hanging, black; only 
the lamps hung at uncertain intervals, along the garden pathways, 
enable one to see one’s way. 

Jeanne is blinded, somewhat, after the ball-room’s brilliant light, 
it may be, from some other foolish cause, and her foot slips. Sir 
Christopher saves her from falling; at the same time he gets 
possession of her hand, holds it tenderly for a moment or two, then 
draws it through his arm. 


“ And ye sall walk in silk attire, 
And siller ha’e to spare!” 


So he sings, with theatrical attitude and spirit ; the long perspective 


of avenue, the lamplit “slips,” the distant Kursaal fiddles, heightening 
the dramatic effect of the scene. 


“Gin ye’ll consent to be his bride, 
Nor think of Donald mair.” 


Sir Christopher’s voice is not without a certain canary-like sweet- 
ness; yet does its quality fit it rather for music-hall burlesque or 
nigger melody, than for pathetic ballad. And Jeanne begins to 
laugh. 

Laughter and tears, both—lie nearer to the surface with her 
to-night than is their wont. 

“ Yes, I should like to have it out about that some one,” says Sir 
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Christopher, harking back to their ball-room conversation. “ Your 
ambition, I believe, is bounded by five hundred a year, pin money, 
unlimited opportunities of going into debt——” 

“ And every two or three months a bonus, in the shape of jewellery. 
The last few days have taught me the importance of bracelets on 
human happiness. Don’t forget the jewellery.” 

“Tt shall be put in the settlements, if you like. I cannot speak 
fairer than that. . . . Miss Dempster, when is it to be?” 

He has an intention Jeanne divines, of again taking possession of 
her hand! She snatches it, quickly, from his arm, and turning aside 
buries her face amidst the blooming odorous masses of a honeysuckle 
that overhangs the path. A horrible suspicion that Sir Christopher 
Marlowe thinks her in earnest makes her flush hot with shame. 

“If by ‘settlements’ you mean when shall you remember me in 
your will, sir, you may set about it as speedilyas youlike. Con- 
sidering you are just ten years my senior, I shall be tolerably 
advanced in life before I come into my inheritance.” 


“Oh wha would buy a silken gown 
Wi a puir broken heart?’ 


“Jeanne,” cries Sir Christopher, fervently, “are you crying? No! 
I could have sworn I heard a sob. Jeanne, don’t walk so quick,” for 
all this time she has been getting on steadily ahead, “and confess 
the truth. Is your gentle heart melting?” 

He overtakes her; ere Jeanne has time to suspect, or contravene 
his design, steals his arm round her waist. 

“Ts your heart melting?” he repeats. “Does the thought of 
the pin money touch you? Speak, I can bear anything but 
suspense.” 

“If I could have the pin money without incumbrances,” she 
observes, “ you would not have long to wait for my answer.” 

“Meanwhile, my dear——” 

“Meanwhile, Sir Christopher Marlowe, I think it would be quite 
as nice if you were to leave off speaking affectionately ; and please, 
could we not manage to walk farther apart? Surely the path is 
broad enough for us both?” 

But Jeanne’s opinions are not those of Sir Christopher Marlowe. 
He does not leave off speaking affectionately. Although the path 
is broad, they do not walk any farther apart. 

“You have seen my character, on one side only.” So, after a 
little space, he begins again. “ Naturally and logically, you think 
me a fool.” 

“TI do not, indeed,” cries the girl, conscience-stricken. “On the 
contrary, I think, in many things—oh! ever so many things, you 
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are”—she stammers, casting about her for a word—*“are very 
clever... .” 

“ A clever fool! You are trying to let me down as easily as you 
can. I thank you for the intention. A fool, gifted enough, like 
Dundreary, to ask a widdle, forgetting the answer; to sing a mild 
comic song (music-hall and water); whistle a waltz; lead a cotillon ; 
and, generally, go through whatever monkey tricks may, as a professed 
funny man, be required of me by society. Yes, Jeanne, I am all 
this. I am something more. If a sweet, simple little girl gave 
me her love, I believe I am not such a fool but that I could keep it 
—ay, and wear it worthily.” 

The sharpest pang of remorse she has ever known stabs Jeanne’s 
heart. A big lump rises in her throat. In another moment, unless 


she take care what she is about, she will infallibly _ promised to 
become Kit Marlowe's wife. 


“¢ And ye sall waik in silk attire.’ 


“Unfortunately you have been defectively educated. You do not 
care for silk attire, or siller, either. The question is—Donald. Is 
there a Donald in the case, Jeanne? You have only to tell me s0, 
and I withdraw. ‘If she be not made for me, what care I,’ et 
cetera. Is there a Donald?” 

“TJ felt a drop of rain on my nose,” answers Jeanne, vainly trying 
to escape from him. ‘“ One, two, we shall have a thunderstorm ! 
Ange and Hans both predicted it when we started, and none of us 
brought our waterproofs.” 

“Rain or no rain, I intend that you shall give me an answer. Is 
there,” putting the question slowly and syllabically, “a Donald?” 

“T don’t know what you mean! ” she exclaims, growing frightened. 
“Who is Donald? We have no people of that name in the Schwarz- 
wald, and—and I think I would like to go back to the ball-room, 
if you please. It is raining, in earnest, and Ange will not give me 
another hat before Michaelmas.” 

Sir Christopher moves a couple of steps away from her. 

“You are a child,’ he remarks, somewhat coolly ; “but you are 
old enough to know that what I say now is not a joke. Oh, there 
is no rain to hurt. You can stay here long enough to give me an 
answer, without spoiling your ribbons. As you will not speak about 
third persons, as Donald’s is to be a name tabooed, we will con- 
fine our thoughts to ourselves. Fraulein Jeanne, do you detest 
me?” 

“Detest you—no!” she exclaims, with prompt compunction. 
“Why, Sir Christopher, I should be a wretch, if I were not very 
fond—I mean, very grateful—I mean——” 
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“T believe I know better what you mean than you know yourself,” 
interrupts Kit Marlowe, sotto voce. 

“You, who always take my part, who never laugh at me—no, for 
even that first dreadful day at dinner, you laughed good-naturedly. 
And the time passes so quick when we are together, an 4 

“And we match in height! And our step, when we waltz... 
Janet, I say it without vanity, you will never find any fellow, even 
among your beloved Germans, whose step suits you half as well 
as mine. Will you have me?” 

Even as he speaks comes a lightning flash, accompanied rather 
than followed by a very artillery of thunder ; and then the rain, hot 
deluging rain, the specialty of the Black Forest climate, begins to 
rush down in sheets. Jeanne and Sir Christopher creep under 
shelter of a lime-tree, somewhat more thickly spreading than its 
fellows, and with the big drops falling in ever-increasing volume 
on their heads, proceed with their “love scene.” 

“Will you have me?” repeats Sir Christopher, and pretty 
loudly ; the rolling of the thunder, the incessant splashing of the rain, 
put amative whispers out of the question. 

“T wish I could have an umbrella,” says Jeanne, with a wretched 
attempt at a laugh. “An umbrella and a waterproof would be 
more to the point than silk attire just at present.” 

“We are not talking of silk attire ; and coquetry, let me tell you, 
child, does not sit well on you. Come! There is no time to lose. 
A set of ribbons might not matter, but I will not ask you to catch a 
cold for my sake. Yes or no, Janet?” 

The light from a neighbouring lamp gleams fitfully upon them 
at this juncture. Jeanne catches a glimpse of Kit Marlowe's 
roseate, dapper, most unlover-like face, and takes courage. 

“Yes, orno? As if there could be any doubt as to my answer! 
Yes, of course; a hundred times, yes. You are rich, Sir Christopher, 
and a Hochwohlgeboren. Could I be ignorant enough to say ‘no’ 
to a Herr Baron ?—I, a pauper with one mark a week. . . that is 
the allowance Ange makes me, sir, and to find myself in gloves, 
collars, and neckties, and the Pastor’s plate on Sundays.” 

“There must be a Donald in the case,” says Sir Christopher, 
mournfully taking off his hat, and emptying out a pond of water 
from its brim. “ Well, my dear, the day may arrive when he and you 
will discover that virtuous attachment is a snare; and a cottage, 
vanity. If it does, and I am living, no matter how bald, and gouty, 
and prosy, come to me. You may, at least, promise that.” 

“ And be your housekeeper, a new edition of Ange, with account 
books that won’t come straight, blue cap-ribbons, and flounces. 
Well, yes, if the place is not already more suitably filled,” says 
Jeanne, with significance, “I promise.” 
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“What do you mean by more suitably filled?” cries Sir Chris- 
topher, in a suddenly sobered voice. 

“ T mean—oh, I mean just what I say, sir,” she answers innocently. 
“When your cousin, Lady Pamela, marries again, as in the common 
course of things she will, and you are left alone in the world, why, 
naturally, you will want a housekeeper, me or somebody else, to take 
care of you.” 

Sir Christopher Marlowe’s face could not under any circumstances 
be tragic; but at this suggestion of little Jeanne’s, his expression 
turns black as the clouds above them. At no point of their love 
scene, such love scene as it was, did he look half so moved. 

“ My cousin, Lady Pamela, has a vast deal too much nous to take a 
second husband, after such an experience as her first! And if she 
did, it would make no difference in our relations. Lady Pamela and I 
have grown up together, have quarrelled, kissed and quarrelled, like 
brother and sister, all our lives.” 

“Then of course, sir, if a second marriage was for Lady Pamela’s 
happiness, her brother would not say nay ?” 

“Lady Pamela has a vast deal too much nous to take a second 
husband,” repeats Sir Christopher, the subject evidently not supply- 
ing him with any large stock of original ideas. 

“ At any rate,” observes Jeanne, “you have my promise. When 
Lady Pamela is . . . amusing herself somewhere in the world, as 
there must be no talk of a second marriage . . . and when you are 
old, prosy, gouty, and want a housekeeper, I will come to you.” 

“Tf you and Donald chance to have discovered, meanwhile, that you 
‘air not each other’s affinities.’ ” 

“ How often must I tell you that I never in my life knew any one 
called Donald ? ” 

Jeanne turns from him pettishly ; then launches boldly forth into 
the rain. 

“And how am I to know that Donald is not High Dutch for 
Wolfgang ?” asks Sir Christopher, following in her steps. “Jeanne, 
my dear, I believe, after all this, we shall both die and worms eat us ; 
but ’twill be from a pleurisy, take my word for it, not from love!” 

They skirt, as best they may, under shelter of the lindens, while 
shelter lasts. Then comes an open gravel space which must be taken 
by assault, and then, blinded, dripping, with sentiment blown and 
scattered to the winds, they find themselves under cover of the 
Kursaal verandah. 

The venetians of the windows are up. Jeanne looks in; she sees, 
strikingly contrasted with her own wet dishevelled condition, the 
beauties of the ball-room, pink, blue, and green, as they whirl round 
in the arms of spurred and epauletted partners. Lady Pamela and 
her Faust remain faithful to each other. Vivian is waltzing. 
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For an instant’s space Jeanne does not recognise the Beauty’s 
partner. She catches glimpses only of the training Derby white, of 
an upheld snowy wrist, a gleaming bracelet. An instant’s space! 
Then an opening in the crowd brings the faces of both dancers full 
before her. Vivian’s partner is Wolfgang. 

“Man proposes, but woman fulfils,” says Sir Christopher Marlowe. 


“The serpent is beguiled of Eve. The philosophy of the Teuton has 
turned to foolishness.” 


Cuapter XY. 
THOSE HORRIBLE PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Tue waltz, ere long, changes to a mazurka; but Vivian and the 
master continue partners. Under pretext of reassuring Lady Pamela 
as to her safety, Jeanne has despatched Sir Christopher into the ball- 
room ; and, sick in spirit, chilled, wretched in the flesh, she stands, 
alone, screened from observation by the darkness, an outside watcher 
of the scene. The sleek head of Beauty reposes on Wolfgang’s 
shoulder—an attitude, let me say, not in vogue among the wives and 
daughters of the Fatherland. His whispers make her smile as they 
glide round in swift, smooth unison with the music, the two most 
noticeable pair of dancers in the room. Lady Pamela, cruelly 
abandoning her Faust, has taken pity on Kit Marlowe. The many- 
coloured Frauleins and their warriors gyrate merrily. Flute, violin, 
and bassoon play their loudest. 

What cares the herd for the shorn lamb? What matters it to fifty 
or sixty wildly spinning human creatures that one forlorn child should 
be breaking her jealous heart in the rain and darkness of the night ? 

All the sorrows, all the losses she has known during her little span 
of life, erowd back, in this drear moment, on Jeanne’s memory. The 
pink-cheeked doll—her first great anguish—who was fondly hushed 
to sleep in an August sun, and who “ woke,” a ghastly heap of wax, 
blond wig, sawdust, and eyes! The wounded robin she nursed so 
tenderly, and who obstinately declined either to sing songs in his cage 
or to recover! The tortoiseshell cats, a long doomed race, who used 
to vanish, generation after generation, by violence or treachery from 
her arms! What 7s life, she thinks, attaining in a leap to Solomon’s 
philosophy, but loss? loving passionately to-day that which shall be 
empty air to-morrow, and discerning meaning neither in our love nor 
in our loss ? 

. . . A fear, the ghost of a suspicion rather, flashes across her that 
in the last half-hour she has acted like a fool; honestly, it may be, 
according to the notions she once had of such matters, but like a fool ; 
has taken happiness (or what might have passed, very decently well, 
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for happiness) between her two hands, and wantonly thrown it—as a 
child disappointed of the moon throws its toy—away from her. 

Sir Christopher Marlowe is young, accomplished, likeable; better 
than all, Sir Christopher Marlowe is rich. When Jeanne first heard 
Lady Pamela discourse of high-stepping horses, Paris milliners, good 
dinners, well-looking partners, she remembers that she listened with 
a kind of envy; felt that in herself were as keen capabilities for 
pleasure as in any Lady Pamela, any Hyde Park goddess of them all. 
As Sir Christopher Marlowe’s wife, whatever else were piteously 
wanting, these things, at least, had lain to her hand. 

For the sake of what vain dream has she rejected them—her 
master’s love, perhaps? her master’s fidelity ? 

Jeanne Dempster has not far to seek, she has not long to wait, ere 
that question be practically answered. 

A covered pathway, or verandah, extends, as I have said, round 
two-thirds of the Kursaal. On the north side, where Jeanne stands, 
this verandah is sheltered, the newly risen south-west wind bearing 
away the rain as it descends from the steep tiled roof above in sheets. 
The air is sweet with the thousand odours that the silent chemistry of 
summer rain distils from thirsty, grateful earth. It has grown cool, 
almost keen, and when the mazurka is finished a score or so of men 
and girls come forth to enjoy the freshness of the night, perhaps to 
exchange a little whispered sentiment beyond the watchful ken of 
chaperon, or of rival. 

Two of the number linger longer than the rest, Wolfgang and his 
partner. At first Jeanne feels secure from observation, expecting at 
every moment to see them re-enter the ball-room with the crowd. 
Presently, Miss Vivash, it would seem, taking the initiative, they 
extend their walk along the more dimly lighted portions of the 
verandah. They approach nearer and nearer, and Jeanne’s breath 
comes thick. Hemmed in on all sides but one by storm and darkness, 
what choice has she left but to hide herself? A thickly trellised 
screen of ivy shuts off the verandah from the garden, at two or three 
yards’ distance, and behind this, her heart beating loud and fast, she 
creeps. 

Miss Vivash and Wolfgang stop short. She can see their faces 
distinctly ; with morbid acuteness, born of jealousy, every faculty 
concentrated on one sense, can hear each word they utter more clearly 
than she ever heard human speech at any prior moment of her life. 

“Yes,” observes Beauty, in her lowest languidest tones, evidently 
in reply to some remark of Wolfgang’s. “Jeanne is, no doubt—er 
—diverting in her way, quite a curiosity—ah—for those who appre- 
ciate the kind of thing! I don’t know that I have much taste for 
unearthly Topsy-like children myself. Time, perhaps, and experience 
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may give the creature feeling. I remember being told by a celebrated 
author at a dinner—you can understand the celebrities all trying to 
get next me—that the one gift a writer might attain by practice was 
originality, just what the crowd and Dogberry would say comes by 
nature. It may be the same with heart.” 

How differently Vivian talks with no member of her own sex near ! 
Her mind seems to have taken up new thoughts, her very voice to 
have acquired new modulations. 

“Whatever Jeanne’s faults may be, I should certainly not reckon 
want of heart among them,” says the master. 

“No? Well, with your discernment of character you are pretty 
certain to be right. (And I fear you are awfully discerning, Mr. 
Wolfgang! I often tell Lady Pamela I could not keep a secret hid 
from you.) Besides, you know Jeanne so very much better than I do. 
And I’m sure,” with a sigh, “one should be charitable, when one 
remembers one’s own failings. Naturally, at her age, the enjoyment 
of the moment, the love of change and attention, are everything. It 
requires an education to teach one to suffer! Yes, and to go through 
that teaching thoroughly, to learn how to feel, and at the same time 
to know the madness of feeling, a life of the world, such as mine, is 
needed ! ” 

She rests her elbows on the balustrade of the verandah; then 
lightly bows down her cheek on her clasped hands. The attitude is 
charmingly photographic; well considered, well executed. It brings 
every best point of Vivian’s face into relief. It brings Vivian herself, 
through a quick, scarcely perceptible change of position, a foot or so 
nearer to the master. 

Jeanne bethinks her of her own plainness. Convulsively clasping 
a fold of her drenched skirt within her hands, she realizes the contrast 
that exists at this moment between her rival and herself. Vivian in 
her shining white silk (that does duty, like some claptrap sentiments, 
for fresh, by lamplight), with her fair calm face, her trained low 
voice, her self-command—and she, Jeanne, rough, ill-dressed, grace- 
less, with her heart on fire, with her cheeks, at no time alabaster, 
burning under the mingled influence of rain, wretchedness, and 
tears ! 

Happily she is well hidden out of sight, and likely to remain so. 
The night continues dark as Erebus. The lovers, if lovers they be, 
are too thoroughly engrossed in themselves, and in their own hopes 
and fears, to pay attention to shadows. 

“No man knows where his neighbour’s shoe pinches,” says Wolf- 
gang, somewhat sceptically. “ Judging only from the surface of things, 
I should not say that suffering and Miss Vivash had made intimate 
acquaintance. Has there been one crumpled rose-leaf, half a one——” 
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“Tn the velvet-piled couch fate has given me to repose on!” 
Vivian interrupts ; and lifting her face she gives him a very full gaze, 
then hastily turns away. “ Even in your life, Mr. Wolfgang, even 
in the Wilds of Germany, you may have heard,” actually there is an 
approach to a blush upon her cheek, “that I am—or was, for, if my 
friends say true, my reign is over—that unfortunate product of 
civilization called by the loungers at London Club doors, ‘A 
Beauty.’” 

“Tt is a fact to be divined, a story that needs no telling,” says 
Wolfgang, gallantly, yet with a certain coldness in his voice. “A 
man who has eyes to see, and a heart to feel, needs not the verdict of 
St. James’s Street to confirm his tastes.” 

“St. James’s Street!” cries Miss Vivash, lifting up her head and 
rapidly making good her retreat from the debateable land of senti- 
ment. “Oh, you know more of London, then, than we have given 
you credit for, Mr. Wolfgang ?” 

“T know most of the world’s capitals, from the outside,” he 
replies. ‘ My business calls me to London yearly—a very different 
business, a very different London, to anything that comes within the 
experience of Miss Vivash.” 

“London is London. You must mix in some kind of human 
society,” she persists. “ You must see the exhibition, surely, go to 
the theatres, read the papers? Whatever your occupation, if you 
have been in town during the last two seasons, you can scarcely have 
failed, one would think, to know my face ?” 

“Every one who has passed a Regent Street photographer’s window 
must do that,” answers Wolfgang, evasively. 

“Those horrible photographers! We talked just now of the 
education of pain. ‘The number of times I have been forced to sit 
for my portrait may be set, I should hope, against a few of my sins.” 

“* Have been forced,’” repeats the master, italicizing the words, 
somewhat pointedly. “I can imagine it coming among a fashionable 
Beauty’s sorrows to be stared at by the mob, copied by the milliners, 
interviewed by correspondents of provincial newspapers. Surely 
there can be no law in England compelling her to sit, against her 
will, to the photographers ; and surely,” adds Wolfgang, “ there must 
be a law in England to restrain the photographers from making a 
traffic of her likeness.” 

It would seem that Miss Vivash desires not to pursue the 
question. 

“Tam sick of the name of beauty, as I am sick of the whole life 
the name involves,” she exclaims, with pretty irrelevance. “Mob, 
special correspondents, photographers, St. James’s Street, and all, 
T am sick of being fed on sugar-candy, of being sprinkled with rose- 
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water. I want the solid fireside joys that come to other people 
naturally.” And as she says this, there is an unmistakable tremor 
in her voice. “I want to be as I was in Pa’s quiet little Devonshire 
village, only with one heart to care for me, one pair of eyes to look 
on me as 2 woman—not a London sight, like the infant hippopotamus 
at the Zoological or Madame Tussaud’s latest waxwork murderer. 

She wants . . . to set her foot upon another neck! Sated though she 
declares herself to be of rose-water celebrity, the pastime of breaking 
simple hearts has not, for certain, lost its zest. She would enjoy the 
pain, even of an obscure German professor, ere she dismiss him and 
his passion from her thoughts for ever. The greed of conquest has, 
in truth, reached a point in Vivian Vivash at which it becomes a 
moral disease. She lives only to be admired, honestly, if possible, 
but admired ; and if a victim draw back, would overstep the limits of 
self-respect rather than see him break scathless from her toils. 

But Wolfgang’s heart is tough. Surrender, no doubt, he will— 
yes, in this very forthcoming “evil quarter of an hour!” But not 
without a struggle. He knows most of the world’s capitals, from the 
outside, at least; possibly he may have learnt a few of the world’s 
ways, in his day, have come across women of equal beauty with this 
one, and of equal worth ! 

“You talk of a little Devonshire village—how would the quiet of 
German country life suit you?” he asks presently. “A game at 
six-and-sixty for your amusement in winter, three weeks of mineral 
water drinking for your summer’s dissipation, and a good marital 
stocking on the knitting-pins at all times. Such a lot, let us say, as 
would fall to the mistress, did she exist, of Schloss Egmont.” 

“Schloss Egmont? I should die, I should commit suicide, if I 
remained another six weeks in that hideous place!” In her desire to 
appease Wolfgang’s prophetic jealousy, Vivian allows herself, for 
once, to speak as she feels without let or hindrance. “Those 
howling woods! Those poverty-stricken gardens! (The peasants 
are right, I am sure. Every kind of ghostly demon must inhabit 
them.) The suites of rooms, each more chill, more comfortless than 
the other! And the portraits, no doubt of faded Fraus von Egmont, 
on the walls! And the atrabilious drawing-room curtains! And 
the visits from the Frau Pastor! And Ange! And Jeanne!” 

“And, in another day or two, the society of Paul von Egmont 
himself ?” suggests Wolfgang, with emphasis. “Do not omit the 
part of Hamlet from the play.” 

Miss Vivash hesitates; she trifles coyly, irresolute, with the 
bracelet on her wrist. In the hand of an expert coquette, silence is 
to speech what shadow is to light. She who understands it not is 
ignorant of the very chiaroscuro of her craft. Can a confession from 
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the loveliest pair of lips extant rival in sweetness the avowal that 
silence masks, and that the vanity of man’s nature can construe as he 
wills ! 

“T think,” so at last she speaks, in fluttering accents, and not 
trusting her eyes to meet Wolfgang’s, “that for once, for this night 
only, as the acting people say, it would refresh one to speculate, like 
Maud Miiller, on the pleasant might-have-beens of life! London and 
all the people belonging to it, Schloss Egmont and all the people 
belonging to it, do not, to my mind, come under the name of 
pleasant.” 

“The happiest hours I have known have been spent within the four 
hideous walls, in the poverty-stricken gardens, that surround Schloss 
Egmont,” retorts the master. 

His voice reflects loyally the flood of strong feeling at his heart. 
Poor victim! Surely the end cannot be far off now: a man 
exchanging warm sentiments with Beauty, at such an hour, in 
Beauty’s present plastic mood, must have advanced tolerably far along 
the road to execution ! 

“The happiest hours you have known have been spent at Schloss 
Egmont?” she repeats, with an air of bewitching consciousness. 
“Surely you do not reckon any of the hours you have spent there, 
lately !” 

“Quite lately, Miss Vivash. . Now, in fact, during this present 
month of July.” 

“ And alone, of course; alone, with your own thoughts, or with 
those wild books of German poetry that must so delightfully take 
youout of this dull prosaic world! Schiller and Heine ” (one feels 
unwillingly convinced that Beauty’s sculptured lips say Heiner), “ and 
the rest! Oh, Mr. Wolfgang,” impulsively, “those are just the 
higher interests that I need! Pursuits, studies, some one of 
superior mind to guide me, to save me from myself! Im sure | 
don’t know how I dare speak in this open way, but you seem so like 
an old and valued friend that I take courage. . . . Tell me you don't 
quite disbelieve in me, you think there may be better capabilities in 
me than anything my artificial life of frivolity has called forth ? ” 

And, as though swayed irresistibly by some current of strong 
feeling, she rests a white hand, for a couple of seconds or more, on 
Wolfgang’s arm. 

As a bit of acting, the impulse is excellent. Jeanne has not been 
overmuch affected by the stage sentiment, the carefully learnt glances 
and attitudes of the love-struck Duchess of Carrara. At this moment 
words, gestures, alike, struck off at white heat, she feels that her 
rival is an artist. 

Is Wolfgang acting a part too?—a more serious one than Vivian's, 
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but still a part, in which vanity rather than passion holds the master 
lace ? 

: Alas! such details matter not to Jeanne. She is nothing to 
him. . . . And this picturesque situation, this sample of a reigning 
Beauty’s every-day sensations, is the turning-point in her” fate ; just 
that! Standing here, metaphorically, and literally, in the cold, a 
miserable, unwilling listener, Jeanne feels that all the best half of 
herself, her girlhood, light-heartedness, hope, have died a sudden, 
violent death: that from this hour forth she will be about on a 
level, as regards enjoyment of life, with Ange—or lower, perhaps, 
by reason of the interminable vista of days that stretch out, grey 
and changeless, before her ! 

The principal actors in this farce, or tragedy . . . which ?—move 
ere long away; and advancing a pace or two from the wet shrubs, out 
of the pouring rain, Jeanne resolves stoutly to hold her pain in check, 
to confront whatever immediate ordeal lies before her. 

But even this respite is brief. Before five minutes are over, Miss 
Vivash and her companion return once more to their former position, 
and once more Jeanne is forced to listen. 

That a climax of some kind has been reached during these five 
minutes, it needs but a glance at the two faces to discern. 


CHarter XYI. 


LOST LENORE. 


Tue master is moved beyond his wont: ice-cold are the looks of 
Beauty. Her lips have lost their smiles, her brow wears the peculiar 
heaviness which at times prophesies what the Goddess’s face will be 
when the bloom of youth, the glow of conscious power, no longer 
lighten it. 

“Tn spite of all your discouragement, I am afraid I shall continue 
to hope,” Wolfgang remarks after a pause, and with a certain dogged- 
ness of tone. 

“Wer zum ersten Male liebt, 
Sei’s auch gliicklos, ist ein Gott; 
Aber wer zum zweiten Male, 
Gliicklos liebt, Der ist ein Narr.” 


Or, to put it in English doggerel, 


“The man by love betrayed 
A god may be; 

Betray him a second time, 
A fool is he!” 


“Tam at an age, Miss Vivash, when a man does not willingly 
admit to himself that he has been made a fool.” 


252 
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Vivian shrugs her shoulders carelessly. The quotation may be lost 
upon her. She can scarce be so poor a physiognomist as to misjudge 
the expression of the master’s face. 

“Hope is a cheap amusement, Mr. Wolfgang.” The remark, still 
more, the tone in which it is made, savours of acrimony. “Un- 
fortunately, there is too little of Micawber in my temperament for me 
to indulge in it. I see events and men (women also) as they are, and 
never expect anything to ‘turn up’ in life, but the disagreeable.” 

“ And you extend these pessimist doctrines to other people? You 
positively refuse to see any future good in store forme? Remember, 
Miss Vivash, that, although all this may seem a farce to you, tome it 
is a matter of life and death.” 

She laughs; the little laugh of affected scorn Jeanne knows so well. 

“Life and death dependent upon a girl’s caprice! A girl with no 
other dowry ——” 

“Than youth, grace, sweetness,” Wolfgang interrupts her. ‘“ You 
should look upon me with pity rather than contempt, Miss Vivash. 
If, as you make me suspect, I am a fool, I shall have to pay dearly 
for my folly, depend upon it—change I shall not.” 

“You have my most sincere pity, my friend,” answers Vivian, “as 
regards your past, your present, and your future—above all, your 
future. Save us from our answered prayers! as some one or another 
wisely said.” 

“You do not hold to any old-fashioned doctrines about wedded 
happiness ?” he asks. 

“In the cooing of turtle-doves, the sweetness of barley-sugar 
temples? Well, yes, I dare say such things are pleasant enough— 
while they last!” 

“ And the love that comes when the cooing of turtle-doves, when 
barley-sugar temples, are things of the past?” 

A gesture of Vivian’s white hand expresses as much condensed 
cynicism as would spread over a dozen pages, printed small, of La 
Rochefoucault. 

“T am not a sentimentalist, Mr. Wolfgang, once and for all. I am 
seasoned wood! I look at the world without blinkers. Every 
penniless love-match I ever took the trouble to watch I have seen end 
in grief—naturally. How can it be otherwise? When people are 
married, each year they live brings heavier inevitable expenses on 
their shoulders. A woman’s dress is costly in exact proportion to her 
age. (I went about in one gown, muses poor Beauty, straight through 
the best balls of my first season. And all the fine ladies copied me! 
I know a great deal too much of human nature to go about in one 
gown now.) ‘Then, unless the wife is a regular failure, she will look 
forward constantly to being more invited out, to entertaining more, 
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to having better equipages, richer jewels. Love! Unless the husband 
hasan ample balance at his banker’s, how can love exist, I should like 
to know, amidst the wear and tear of daily anxieties like these ? ” 

“ Are you administering a wholesome bitter—speaking in parable— 
for my good?” says Wolfgang. “Or do you, in earnest, believe that 
human life contains nothing of higher worth, of keener delight, than 
equipages, jewels, and invitation cards ?” 

“T believe,” says Vivian, with an unstifled yawn, “that, unless one 
wants to be rheumatic for the rest of one’s mortal days, it would be 
well to go back to the ball-room. What a climate!” peeping forth 
with a shudder at the grand dark heavens, through whose dome, at 
one solitary point, a star already shines. “ If this is a normal German 
July, what must December be like—a succession of Decembers, en- 
livened by six-and-sixty, Frau Pastors, and the eternal stocking? 
And to think there are thousands—for aught I know, millions—of 
sentient beings condemned to drone out their days, even, by courtesy, 
one cannot say to Jive, in the Fatherland !” 

She turns brusquely away, the master in dutiful attendance ; and 
stiff, cramped, drenched to the skin, Jeanne Dempster crawls forth 
from her place of concealment, and watches their departure. 

That Wolfgang has declared his love and been rejected, she accepts 
as a certainty; although the actual words of his declaration were 
unheard by her. That, in spite of Vivian’s cold worldliness, he will 
continue faithful to his folly, she cannot, dare not, doubt. “ Although 
to you this may seem a farce, to me it is a matter of life and death. 
Although I may be a fool, although I may have to pay dearly for my 
folly—change, I shall not.” Do not his own confessions shut out the 
possibility of disbelief ? 

Well, and let him be true or false, a fool or wise, Jeanne Dempster 
must live on, must brave a hundred human faces now, in yonder 
lighted noisy Kursaal, and make no sign that the heart within her 
breast is dead! She will not give herself time for cowardice. She 
stops not to consider what sensation her wet clothes, her tear-stained 
cheeks, are likely to create among the pink-and-white beauties of the 
ball-room—nay, it seems to her that she derives a certain forlorn 
satisfaction from the sense of her own uncomeliness. Approaching 
nearer the light, she sees that the clock above the entrance of the 
Kursaal points to three quarters past ten. In another fifteen minutes 
the ball will be over—let her sick heart in this, at least, find a shade 
of comfort. The fiddlers, even now, are tightening their strings 
preparatory to the final dance. What are her chances of a partner? 
she asks herself, ingeniously self-torturing, after the manner of the 
miserable. Wolfgang, Sir Christopher, thin-waisted, supercilious 
Baden officers . . . which among them all will come forward as the 
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squire of the forlorn and draggled Cinderella, who is about to put in 
an appearance upon the scene ? 

She walks boldly past the range of windows, makes her way in 
(readily enough, when people discover the dripping condition of her 
raiment) through the crowded vestibule, and enters the ball-room. The 
first figure her eyes light upon is Miss Vivash. The Beauty is talking 
with an air of confidence to Lady Pamela at the farther end of the 
Saal. Wolfgang, looking pale and disturbed, stands apart, speaking to 
no one, near the door. 

He sees his pupil in an instant, and crosses over to her side. 

“Miss Dempster—amy little Jeanne—this is a relief, indeed! But 
you are cold.” Whether the girl repulse him or not, he rests his 
hands on hers. ‘ You must be drenched to the skin, in that light frock 
of yours. What, in Gottes Namen, have you been doing, child ?” 

“T have been taking a lesson,” answers Jeanne, with a mighty 
effort keeping her voice from quivering. ‘There are a few things 
to learn in the world, you know, sir, besides Euclid and Latin verbs.” 

Wolfgang looks at her with unsmiling lips, with grave, mistrustful 
eyes. 

“ A singular kind of lesson, that has kept you out in such weather, 
at such an hour of the night as this, and alone.” 

“ And suppose I was not alone?” she answers curtly. “Suppose, 
until half an hour ago, that Sir Christopher Marlowe was good 
enough to be my companion ?” 

“Sir Christopher!” repeats Wolfgang, glancing across the room, 
at the Bond Street perfections of the little London dandy. ‘“ Why, 
Sir Christopher Marlowe would melt away, bodily, in one of our 
Black Forest thunder showers.” 

“When one is in pleasant society, Mr. Wolfgang, the accidents of 
wind and rain may be forgotten, as you, surely, ought to know.” 

Jeanne believes herself to speak with a tolerably successful show of 
flippancy! Something, at any rate, in her tone, or in her mention 
of Sir Christopher, produces an effect on Wolfgang. 

“Tf Sir Christopher is ready to bear the blame, I, of course, may 
be silent,’ he remarks, somewhat coldly. “ Otherwise, as I shall 
have to answer to Mam’selle Ange to-morrow for your illness——” 

“Oh, my illness!” exclaims Jeanne, turning aside from him im- 
yatiently. “Do I look the very least in the world like a person who 
is going to be ill? ” 

“You donot,” is Wolfgang’s reply.“ You look like a person who 
is ill, already. Your poor little pinched face is white as death, with 
a crimson spot on either cheek, your eyes are glassy, your lips blue.” 

“What a seductive picture!” cries Jeanne, this time with a 
laugh ’twould go to your heart to hear. “ Who will offer himself as 
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my partner, I wonder, for thenext dance? For I hope I shall dance 
it! I hope a day of such wild pleasure as this has been will wind up 
bravely ?” 

“T believe I am, or was, engaged after a fashion,” Wolfgang re- 
marks, after glancing at a programme that hangs suspended from his 
button-hole ; “ but if you will accept me, Miss Dempster, I am ready 
to forswear myself. You and I have never danced together, have 
we?” 

“No, we have had the good fortune, hitherto, to find other 
partners,” Jeanne answers, bitterly. “It would be rather late in the 
day to mend now. Besides sir, why should my conscience be made 
to bear the guilt of your perjuries ?” 

A glow of tell-tale indignation suffuses her face, her lips tremble. 
As Wolfgang watches her steadily, the dawn of some new, not 
unwelcome, truth seems to break upon him. 

“Tf I am ready to bear the guilt myself,” he whispers, “will you 
dance with me? It is never too late in the day to return to one’s 
first-——” 

The sentence, unhappily for Jeanne’s peace, remains a fragment. 
At this instant a suppliant for her hand, a victim to her drenched and 
mermaid charms, crosses the room, and with figure bent at an acute 
right angle, with hands stiffly glued down to his sides, stands, after 
the manner of academy-taught cavaliers, before her. 

“ Kann ich die Ehre haben ”—so ina sepulchral voice he addresses 
her—“ Kann ich die Ehre haben, Gnadiges Fraulein ? ” 

The new comer is an immensly tall, conspicuously ugly, university 
student, distantly known, by reason of his kinship with the 
Katzenellenbogen family, to Jeanne and Ange; a Herr Graf 
possessing Tittel ohne Mittel, like most of the Schwartz Wald nobles, 
and of lineage too high, of prejudices too stiff, to seek partners among 
the rosy-cheeked bourgeois daughters of Freiburg or Mihlheim. 
Three or four tolerably recent duel slashes traverse his cadaverous 
face; his flaxen hair—long, and parted down the centre of his head, 
like the hair of Ary Scheffer’s heroes—is drawn tightly behind his 
ears. He affects black gloves, too long in the fingers ; shows an untold 
length of throat; wears Lord Byron collars, a white cravat, a 
cutaway riding-coat, and spurs. 

And Jeanne turns shortly aside from Wolfgang. With her passion- 
strung heart just prepared to overflow and relent, she smiles upon 
this sabre-slashed apparition as though he were a creature of light, 
rests her hand with a little willing gesture on his arm, and resigns 
herself for the remainder of the evening to his guidance ! 

Lenore’s Death Galop is the music chosen for the final dance ; 
wildest eériest strains that ever entered into the heart of German 
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composer to weave. The student glidesan arm around Jeanne’s wet 
waist, he shakes back his lint-white locks, holds his head aloft, extends 
his left hand horizontally in space, and in another moment they are 
off. One glimpse the girl catches of her master’s grave face as he 
watches them depart. One glimpse she has of Vivian, looking on at 
the little scene with chill composure, with half-closed, indifferent eyes ; 
and then, until the galop is finished, during the space of a dozen or’ 
more mad minutes, she sees no more. 

The Bohemian bandsmen play quick, even according to their 
national ideas of dancing speed. The strides of the spectre student 
outstrip their strains. Once only in Jeanne Dempster’s life before 
has she experienced such velocity, once, at the age of seven, when her 
nurse, in Ange’s absence, allowed her the supreme bliss of a whirl in a 
merry-go-round at Freiburg Fair. No matter that her limbs feel 
heavy, that her breath comes thick. Fast, faster, in her wet clothes, 
with jealous despair, cold and sick at her heart, she is borne. 

“Und immer weiter, hop, hop, hop! 
Ging’s fort, in sausenden Galopp.” 

The music is of the order styled descriptive. To Jeanne’s 
over-wrought vision, it seems that she is actually following the death 
ride of Lost Lenore. The Rapp Rapp of the ghostly cock-crowing, 
the hurrahs of fleshless Wilhelm, the Hu Hu of the pursuing skeletons 
—she hears them all; now shiveringly low, now wildly shrieked 
forth by the topmost notes of clarionets and horns. 

Not once does the long-limbed student pause for breath ! 

Quick ride the dead ; he follows their example. The plumed and 
ribboned Hausmutters who line the ball-room walls, turn into 
charnel crowds before Jeanne’s excited imagination. She feels faint. 
. . » She glances up in vain appeal at her partner ! 

He carries no scythe and hour-glass, the flesh, as yet, has not fallen 
from his bones, as it fell from Wilhelm’s, but his cadaverous 
complexion waxes paler and paler as they fly; the sabre wounds show 


ghastlier. 
“Und immer weiter, hop, hop, hop! 
Ging’s fort, in sausenden Galopp.” 


" Sick and reeling, Jeanne is kept on her legs to the last. When 
the final crash of fiddles has spent itself, is dropped, not like hapless 
Lenore into a living grave, but among a feather-bed group of 
dowagers on an ottoman, and there left to come back to consciousness 


as she may. 

Through all the’future nightmares of her life, whenever her brain 
shall be in a condition to shape sinister memories into evil dreams, 
that Lenore Galop, played by the Badenweiler band, danced with her 
spectre student partner, must, of a surety, come to the fore. 
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Cuaprer XVII. 
EFFACED. 


To the mind of any legitimate heroine, the propriety of falling ill 
must, at this point of Jeanne Dempster’s career, present itself. A 
recreant lover, a successful rival, a thunderstorm and a wetting, are 
circumstances to which, about the end of the second volume, no 
heroine with a decent sense of the responsibilities of her position 
could fail to succumb. Will not the process of sickening fill a 
hundred pages, her convalescence another hundred, her last hours, or 
the lovers’ reconciliation—according to whether the romantic taste of 
the hour inclines towards good or bad “ endings ”—a third ! 

Jeanne is emphatically not a heroine: no, not even the heroine 
proper of this little history, and the sequel to her Badenweiler 
adventures is commonplace exceedingly. She awakes next morning 
sound as a bell, in health, not an ache in head or limb, not an 
accelerated beat of the pulse, but with her voice gone. 

Elspeth coming into the girl’s chamber, according to custom, soon 
after sunrise, is accosted with a “Guten Morgen” hoarse as the 
utterance of a strangled raven, and summons Mam’selle Ange in haste 
upon the scene. An inspection of Jeanne’s frock and shoes reveals 
the state in which she returned home last night from her day’s 
merry-making, and the sentence pronounced upon her is brief. She 
shall remain in her bed, drink Haferschleim, and take aconite globules 
until her voice returns; yes, although twenty private theatricals, 
although the home-coming of twenty Counts von Egmont, were 
imminent. 

Nearly all pulmonary disorders, says Ange oracularly, as though 
she were on the rostrum of a lecture-room, begin in the throat. If 
Jeanne’s throat be not affected, her hoarseness must arise from the 
bronchia (second, only, to her proficiency in matters doctrinal, does 
Ange rate her own knowledge of the human frame); if not from 
the bronchia, worse still, from the lungs. In any case she ghall 
remain prisoner ; if refractory, be visited by the Herr Doctor Gregorius, 
from Freiburg. And as the Herr Doctor’s first order would be 
to shut every window in the house, his second to pile the patient 
high in feather-bed counterpanes, and the third to make her 
swallow gallons of Lindenbluthen Thee, Jeanne obeys: not, perhaps, 
without a lurking curiosity as to the emotions that shall be 
awakened in the different members of the Egmont Incapables by her 
absence. 


“It is nothing catching—you give me your assurance that it is 
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going to be nothing catching?” So, towards midday, she hears 
Vivian holding parley with Ange outside the door. “Of course, if 
one had even a suspicion of fever, or diphtheria, or anything of the 
kind, it would be right to have the girl removed out of the house at 
once. Nothing in the world I have such a horror of as contagion. 
Now, I do rely on you—I may venture in with safety ?” 

And, holding a handkerchief saturated with essences to her nose, 
the Beauty enters the room; seats herself gingerly at about a foot 
distant from the door, and desires that both the windows may be set 
open, in order to insure a draught above the patient’s head. 

Tf little Jeanne were suffering from plague, pestilence, and famine 
combined, Miss Vivash could not show more prompt and tender 
solicitude—for her own safety ! 

“T hear, through Evans, you have lost your voice, Jeanne—and 
really you might have had a little more consideration, as I had 
agreed to your attempting a leading part! A radical change of 
characters will be the only measure open to us. Now, do you mean 
to tell me you cannot speak at all? ” 

Faintly, Jeanne tries to answer, that she supposes. . . if she take 
care of herself. ..she may get her voice back by to-morrow; 
growing exceeding hot and red as she makes the effort. 

Vivian recedes hastily, in the direction of the door. 

“To me you appear feverish, disagreeably feverish—the same 
kind of red swollen look round the eyes that you had last night 
when you were dancing! Ido hope I am running no risk in coming 
here. The medical men all declare that I have such an exquisitely 
symphathetic organization ; ‘sensitive as iodine to light,’ the great 
Sir Leo Smith has been known to say ofme! Are you sure you have 
had the common children complaints, measles, nettle rash, whooping- 
cough?” 

“T have never had small-pox,” gasps Jeanne, hoarsely, and yet 
with sufficient malicious distinctness to make the colour fade from 
Beauty’s cheek. 

“ Small-pox! Horrors!” she ejaculates, gathering her skirts 
around her, with a gesture of affright. 

“Small-pox! Fiddlestick!” cries Ange, crossing over to the girl’s 
pillow. ‘ Jeanne was vaccinated when she first came under my care, 
as a baby, and again at fourteen—not that re-vaccination is much 
-of a protection from the disease. I recollect a laundry-maid of my 
dear mother’s dying of it, who had been vaccinated regularly (or 
who said she had—for sad things were found out afterwards, as to 
her character, and we knew her to be unreliable about the starch), 
every seven years. If you are frightened of these things, Miss Vivash, 
you go the straightest road towards catching them. Every one 
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remembers about the prisoners and the cholera beds, though I call 
it murder! cause of science or no, such an experiment should never 
have been made in a Christian country—and as to Jeanne’s illness, 
why, her temperature is normal. Feel her hand if you want to 
convince yourself how much fever the child has about her.” 

Miss Vivash does not avail herself of this offer. She continues on 
the extreme edge of her chair, ready if need be for instant flight. 
She watches the patient’s face in silence. Something in Jeanne’s 
expression would seem, after a time, to reassure her. 

“Of course, we shall have to arrive at a decision, one way or the 
other,” she observes, with meaning. “That is what I came here to 
tell you. The theatricals are fixed for Saturday, to-morrow. Will 
you be well enough to take your part, or will you not?” 

Jeanne whispers to Ange, who repeats aloud for Vivian’s benefit, 
that she hopes to take her part if she gets her voice back sufficiently —— 

“Oh, but ‘ifs’ and ‘ hopes’ don’t do in emergencies of this kind,” 
interrupts Vivian, coolly. ‘ You must decide positively, and at once, 
whether you will have voice enough to act, or not. Mr. Wolfgang 
comes over to a dress rehearsal this evening.” Jeanne feels the pale 
eyes rest on her with cruel significance, at mention of the master’s 
name. “If Laura does not choose to put in an appearance, I, 
as stage manager, must decide what shall be done in Laura’s 
absence.” 

“T think it would be generous. . . I think you might fairly give 
me four-and-twenty hours’ grace,” utters Jeanne with an effort. 
Ange just at this moment has been called out of the room by Elspeth, 
on kitchen business, leaving the poor child to confront her enemy alone. 
“T got hoarse last winter, I remember, after the New Year’s Philhar- 
monic Concert, and it went off after twenty-four hours, and . 

“And if ‘it’ does not go off? If ‘it’ turns, as I more than 
suspect will be the case, to something horrible and dangerous, what 
then? Do you suppose that a substitute can be found, programmes 
changed, dresses made up, at the last moment? Remember the 
hundred and fifty guests, and the twenty pairs of chickens,” says 
Vivian, playfully ; “remember the salmon from Geneva, and the pies 
from Strasburg, and the thunder in the air! With all the dramatic 
ability in the world, you cannot act two parts at once, my dear, the 
Interesting Invalid, and the Maid of Honour, as well. It is for you 
to decide which you prefer.” 

“T am not an invalid,” gasps Jeanne, growing hoarser and hoarser. 
“Tam not interesting, to myself or anybody else, and I do not mean 
to break up the theatricals. I mean to get back my voice, and act, 
and. ” 


“Well, as far as breaking up the theatricals goes,” interrupts 
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Beauty, “you don’t mind my speaking quite plainly? I thought 
not—as far as breaking up the theatricals goes, nothing would con- 
duce more to our success than for Lady Pamela, as I said from the 
first, to take the Maid of Honour. Your dress could be made to fit 
her—I presume you meant to wear the costume you put on one night 
for our edification? And Sir Christopher would take the part of 
Laura, alias the Count Cesario.” 

“Sir Christopher would take the part of Laura!” repeats little 
Jeanne, raising herself up on her elbows in her amazement. 

“Yes. Capital proposal, is it not? Sir Christopher is quite too 
irresistible dressed as a girl—female characters are his forte. He 
would bring the house down with every word, and the mock flirtation 
between him and Lady Pamela, when Laura has disguised herself in 
male attire, would have a piquancy. . . . I more than half regret, 
positively, that I did not keep Giulia for“myself. This would only 
leave the part of the Grand Chamberlain vacant. Very likely Mr.— 
Mr.—what is the Freiburg teaching man’s name—Wolfgang, might 
find some one among his pupils to take it ?” 

At this mention of Wolfgang, at the intentionally impertinent 
hesitation with which his name is drawled forth, Jeanne’s cheeks flame. 
She starts up in her bed; she looks at Miss Vivash fixedly. 

“Tt is a thousand pities for himself that the Freiburg teaching 
man ever had anything to do with us or with our theatricals!” So 
she breaks forth—indignation, for the moment, lending her voice a 
certain husky strength. 

“Oh, come, come, this will never do. You are working yourself 
into a fever,” interrupts Vivian, rising languidly, and with a gesture 
implying that the argument remains with her. “ Drink plenty of 
water gruel, my dear, or whatever paraphrase of water gruel exists 
in Teutonland, keep yourself cool and collected, and be quite sure 
we will arrange everything for the best. Remember the adage of 
the nursery! Master Jacky cannot eat his cake, you know, and 
have it.” This is discharged as a parting shot ere she quits the room. 
“You would run about the wet gardens, yesterday, rehearsing 
ingénue scenes with Sir Christopher (burning your fingers, as your 
master sagely forewarned you). You would overdance yourself with 
Byronic sabre-scarred German nobles, and to-day comes retribution. 
So are our pleasant sins ever paid for. Champagne may triumph 
overnight ; repentance and soda-water prevail in the morning.” 

The Beauty’s tone betrays more undisguised active rancour than 
usual; at which, in her ignorance, Jeanne marvels. Can it be that 
Vivian holds her last night’s triumph incomplete, that Wolfgang, 
although vanquished, did not yield the full measure of incense which 
her slakeless thirst for conquest craves after? Does the acrimony 
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of tongue betray some lurking sense of failure—failure whereof, 
ny or wrongly, she holds Jeanne’s insignificant self to be the 
cause ! 

Ample leisure has Jeanne Dempster for meditation ere this weary 
July day be done. Sick and impatient at heart, she watches the sun 
creep, inch by inch, along her chamber wall; she hears the lagging 
hours strike drowsily on Sir Ulrich’s clock ; she listens to the trick- 
ling of the trout stream, the wail of the wood doves, the soughing 
of the forests. Alas! and for the first time since she was born, sun- 
shine palls upon her ; the sounds of stream and forest have lost their 
tune. For the first time, she realizes the meaning of life, as the old, 
the sick, the sorry, the whole Army of Martyrs, in countless thousands, 
are obliged to know and to bear it! 

Is this one day’s forced inaction a fitting prelude to the long list 
of days to come? Does this sudden distaste for sweet familiar 
joys accurately strike the keynote of the future that lies before her ? 

She will not become as Mam’selle Ange is! The blood of a 
keener-strung race, the moral fibre of a more restless generation, are 
inher. She will not tone down to a cheerful, garrulous state of 
vegetation—the flavour of rasberry vinegar or the clearness of calves’- 
foot jelly for a high-water mark of duty; a game of six and sixty, a 
gossip “ behind the stove,” with the Frau Pastor for pleasure. 

Neit her will she be as one of the Frauleins Katzenellenbogen !— 
pinched spinsters, who, after sighing through a sentimental youth, 
unwed, console themselves as they go down the grey slopes of middle 
age with the remembrance of their father’s sixteen quarterings of 
nobility, with half-yearly attendance at the Residenz levees; with 
torturing an unhappy white slave, their dame de compagnie; with 
lap-dogs; Viennese sugar-plums; provincial scandal and French 
novels. 

As she has sown, or rather, as the iron hand of circumstances has 
sown for her, so shall she reap. Seventeen years of a child’s 
automatic contentment, a few summer weeks of awakening, a little 
reading of Heine’s verse, a few brief passionate hopes, some 
poignant hours, or days, of pain, and then—all over! To satisfy 
a coquette’s caprice, happiness torn roughly out of her grasp, fifty or 
sixty loveless years—centuries, to the hot, onward-looking spirit of 
youth—to be existed though! 

Jeanne exists through the prelude, through the interminable stretch 
of July hours, as best she can. Evening brings her a faintly 
brightening prospect of release. Her hoarseness abates; her voice 
begins to strengthen. Not Ange’s threats of the Herr Gregorius, not 
Miss Vivash, not fate itself, shall hinder her from taking her part in 
the theatricals, if this improvement last. Her heart may be broken ; 
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she will wear her brocaded silk, her Valencia lace above the fragments ; 
will cover the traces of tears with rouge and rice-powder, will show a 
brave front before Wolfgang, before Vivian, before the whole world, 
to the last. 

So Jeanne tells herself; reckoning without an influence more 
potent than the Herr Doctor’s prescriptions, mightier far than the 
sneers of Beauty, or than the irony of fate! 

“Mr. Wolfgang thinks that we have recast the piece to 
admiration,” cries Lady Pamela, bursting unceremoniously into the 
girl's room a little after sunset. ‘ We have been running it all over 
without you, Jeanne, and we are just going to light the footlights, 
if they will light, and begin the dress rehearsal, now. You don’t hear 
our voices, I hope? ‘That is right. It would be-such a sin to dis- 
turb you.. My dear child, I wish you could see us! ‘Sir Christopher 
as Laura, alias Cesario, is inimitable. I give up my Hessians to him 
without a sigh—all the more readily, perhaps, when I remember 
that sweet little poudre dress of yours! You will let me run away 
with it now, won’t you? ‘Too short in the skirts?” This, as poor 
Jeanne attempts to put in a feeble protest. “Oh, ankles will not 
matter for rehearsal, and Evans can add a flounce to-morrow, if 
strictly necessary. I suppose I shall find it all in the wardrobe 
yonder ? ” 

And, ere Jeanne can collect herself sufficiently for resistance, the 
costume of the village marchioness, carefully laid ready, with every 
adjunct of lace and furbelow and ribbon, is in Lady Pamela’s hands. 

“Pink and azure! Not quite the colours for an ingénue of nine- 
and-twenty. However, I must trust to bistre for my downcast 
eyelids, and to carmine for my modesty. It seems a shame, I must 
say, child,” testing the effect of a knot of ribbon upon her complexion, 
“a crying shame that you should have none of the fun. But one 
must think of the guests, and the supper, and the programmes. 
There will be only just time, if we send to Baden to-night, to get the 
names altered. As Mr. Wolfgang says, it is one of those things that 
cannot be left an open question.” 

“ As Mr. Wolfgang says?” repeats Jeanne, feeling her powers of 
utterance growing stronger and stronger. “Mr. Wolfgang is 
extremely good to interest himself in my concerns, and I have no 
doubt his recasting of the piece is admirable. But I mean to act my 
part. I mean to wear my dress. I mean my name to remain where 
it stands in the programme.” 

With the close of each firm, staccated sentence, Lady Pamela’s face 
falls lower and lower. She is as generous, as littleselfish, as the blood 
that runs in her veins will allow. But the blood runs there. Grapes 
must no man ask from thistles, nor pretty feeling more durable than 
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powder on the wing of a butterfly, from Lord Vauxhall’s granddaughter. 
Would not poor Lady Pamela, with her half-cynical, half-pathetic 
outspokenness be herself the first to tell you so? Hard, doubtless, 
for a child of Jeanne’s age to forego promised pleasure. But life 
altogether (who knows it better than Lady Pamela Lawless?) has a 
trick of being hard on most of us. And if none piped while others 
wept, where were a good two-thirds or more of the world’s cheeriest 
iping ! 

= You think, really and truly, that there is a chance of your being 
well enough to act by to-morrow? I understood from Miss Vivash,” 
she is beginning . . . 

“There is every chance of my being well by to-morrow,” interrupts 
Jeanne, “the more so as I am just as well as I ever was—m 
hoarseness, even, gone—at this moment. As to Miss Vivash,” she 
continues, hotly, “‘ Schloss Egmont, as yet, is not under Miss Vivash’s 
tule. Neither am I!” 

Lady Pamela tosses down Jeanne’s brocades and laces on the nearest 
chair that comes to her hand. 

“Then the theatricals, to my mind, had best be given up,” she 
exclaims, with considerable ill-humour. “Just as we had every 
prospect, too, of assured success. . . . The scenes between Sir 
Christopher and myself would be perfect, naturally! Kit Marlowe 
and I have been acting together all our lives—and, as Mr. Wolfgang 
says, the play, as art, is a vast deal better with the Grand Chamberlain 
struck out. But, of course, if people are determined, they are deter- 
mined.” 

Jeanne does not contradict this profound aphorism. A feeling 
deeper than baulked vanity, sharper than regret over a few hours’ 
frustrated pleasure, holds her dumb. 

Taking the girl’s silence as a hopeful earnest of coming surrender, 
Lady Pamela runs on, volubly : 

“T am quite as disappointed for you, as you can be for yourself. 
You would make a delightful little Maid of Honour, in your patches 
and powder—although a trifle grave, perhaps! a character in one of 
the Tyrolese Passion plays might suit your colouring better—and if 
you like to wear your dress for the dances afterwards, I don’t mind 
giving it up to you a bit. (Indeed, I more than suspect I look 
better in my own crimson and silver.) A heavenly notion, is it not, 
of utilizing Evans? Oh, I forget. You were not present at the 
conclave. Mr. Wolfgang deserves the whole credit of the idea. The 
Grand Chamberlain is to be effaced, bodily, my dear, and Evans 
introduced, as a dumb crambo page, to bow us all in and off the scene. 
We thought you would not care for a page’s dress-doublet, and hose, et 
cetera? No; Mam’selle Ange was sure you would not. So Mr. Wolf- 
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gang suggested Evans—Evans, amidst whose manifold faults, that of 
ultra prudishness cannot be reckoned.” 

“JT—I think I begin to see how matters stand,” remarks Jeanne, 
after a minute’s reflection, a minute during which months, years of 
pain, seem prospectively to cast their shadows across her heart. “It 
was Mr. Wolfgang’s idea, you say, that the Grand Chamberlain’s part 
should be struck out. From Mr. Wolfgang also came the suggestion 
no doubt that my name should be effaced from the programme ?” 

Lady Pamela draws forth a folded slip of paper from her waist- 
belt. 

“A tender billet-doux, of which Mr. Wolfgang asked me to be 
the bearer—nay, never turn so red, child, I can be discreet on 
occasion—let alone that the billet is written in an unknown tongue! 
Mr. Wolfgang feels sure, he says, that the missive will put an end to 
all our difficulties.” 

And this is what the missive contains ; two lines, written in German, 
in the rapid firm hand Jeanne knows so well. 

“My little pupil, do me a favour; the second favour I have 
asked of you! Give up your part in the theatricals—Wotraana.” 

“Well!” cries Lady Pamela, with scarcely veiled impatience. 
“ What is your ultimatum? Is Evans to make her appearance, in hose 
and doublet, or s 

“You will do as you like—let Mr. Wolfgang and Miss Vivash 
decide everything as they choose,” cries Jeanne, with a firm lip, a 
steady colour. “The play will go on better without me, and I—am 
only too glad to be a spectator, not an actor.” 

“And I may really take possession of your dress?” cries Lady 
Pamela, with tardy compunction, but suiting the action to the word. 
“T vow this is all toobad. If it were not for my sense of honesty to 
the public I should be tempted to scratch my own name too. 
Brocaded petticoat, bodice, fan! Yes,” examining her borrowed plumes, 
critically, “all the materials are here, and the only item wanting 
will be a face of seventeen to set them off. A pity you could not 
lend me that as well, Jeanne! A face of seventeen, and the heart 
that belongs to it.” 

“You would pretty soon find that you had the worst of the 
bargain,” answers Jeanne Dempster, sorrowfully. 














